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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



As the United States achates what it expects ot college grad- 
uates and how to measure the achievement of these expec- 
tations, the goals of students frequently are overlooked. Dur 
ing discussions about higher education quality, activities such 
as promoting active involvement in learning, stating clear 
expectations, and assessing educational results have taken 
on increased importance for colleges and universities aiteinpt- 
ing to improve tlieir programs. Yet in each of these activities, 
understanding students* educational goals is important to 
ensure success. Helping students t;ike active responsibility 
tor their education, for example, may depend on how well 
educators link the classroom goals they set for tlieir studenLs 
with the goals that students hold for themselves. Commun- 
icating clear expectations for students depends, in part, on 
understanding discrepancies between expectations instructors 
establish and those students accept as consistent with tlieir 
own goals, hi addition, accurate assessment of student out- 
comes fostered by the college experience should take into 
account students' educational goals as well as their academic 
preparation. 

What Are Goals? 

Goals are what individuals hope to achieve and accomplish. 
Such intentions motivate and direct human behavic^ir. Tlius, 
educational outcomes such as academic satisfaction, use of 
appropriate learning strategies, effort exerted in course wc)rk, 
and ultimately, academic achievement, are related to goals. 
Goals are not fixed; they change as individuals develop dif- 
ferent self-views and LKXjuire new methods or rcgo,ilating their 
behavior. In fact, helping students to revise their goals and 
to improve the extent to which they contrc)l their behavior 
are valid educational goals. 

What Inibnti&tion About Studetit^' 
Goals Do Colleges Typically Collect? 

Currently, most colleges collect information about the broad 
goals sU-idents hold for auending college as they enter. 'Hiis 
information is used for administrative planning c)r for devel- 
oping strategies to recruit and retain students. Some in.sii 
tutions also collect perceptions koiw graduating seniors and 
alumni about the extent to which they achieved their aca- 
demic, personal, social, and vocational goals in college. Appar 
ently, few institutions make the effort to measure how student 
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goals change from entrance to graduation or as a result of 
specific programs of study. 

In attempting to examine goals more systematically, scho- 
lars of higher education have developed a number of typol- 
ogies based on obseived student subcultures or broad intel- 
lectual orientations (for example, Katchauourian and Boli 
19h5). Reseai'chers related these tyi)ologies to student char- 
acteristics believed to be relatively stable, such as learning 
styles and vo-^ational orientations, and used them to increase 
understanding of problems such as student attrition, l^pol- 
ogies are criticized, however, for perpetuating stereotypes 
of students. 

Since goals are what studenLs hope to accomplish, and out- 
comes represent what actually is achieved, current trends 
toward measurement of educational outcomes (assessment) 
faster attempts to connect goals and outcomes at the course 
and program level, A few colleges, active in developing stu- 
dent assessment programs, also are collecting and using infor- 
mation about specific student goals for classroom work. 
Increasingly, educators and researchers recognize that the 
impact of college might be measured more effectively at the 
program or course level, close to the student's everyday edu- 
cational environment. As yet, however, systematic attempts 
to include student goals in assessment and instructional 
improvement activities are limited. 

Do New Concepts Hold 
Promise for Student Goal Data? 

Although social scientists' knowledge about motivation, goals, 
and related ideas has progressed substantially in recent years, 
educators have been slow to use this knowledge in studies 
of student goals. Commonly u.sed goals instruments tend to 
fall at either end of a continuum. At one extreme, college 
administrators collect data about broad college goals; at the 
other extreme, psychologists study the goals students set 
when performing specific learning tasks. Because of their 
breadth, statements used in institutionaMevel suiveys of col- 
lege goals, such as ''I want to develop intellectually,'' fail to 
discriminate meaningfully between groups of students, even 
those likely to choo.se different majors. In addition, faculty, 
administrators, and policy makers often ignore as excessively 
technical exploraticms of student learning behaviors illustrated 
by goal statements such as "when 1 read an assignment, I tiy 



to relate new ideas to things I already know/' 

Early studies of student goals developed from a psycho- 
logical orientation that still predominates. Recently, cognitive 
psychologists have focused on processes of self- regulation 
used by learners. Tliese include setting goals, preparing cog- 
nitively for action, and establishing a cycle of self-monitoring 
behavior (Markus and Wurf 1987). In understanding these 
prcKesses, researchers examine variables such as self concept, 
motivation, and other organizing strategies used by learners. 

Although not always immediately useful to classroom 
instructors because of complex terminology, these studies 
helped clarify that goals are changeable and closely linked 
with both self-concept and the possession of learning skills, 
Tliis interdependence between self-view and learning sugge,sts 
that educators should give increasing attention as well to 
scxriological perspectives that stress cultural and social deter- 
minations of goal choice Viewing the classroom as a specific 
environment where self-concept, motivation, goals, and learn- 
ing behaviors all are influenced makes it obvious that faculty 
should build upon goals in course planning, A sociological 
perspective also encourages instructors to predict and observe 
goal change over time as a potential outcome of specific 
instructional strategies. 

Recently, social scientists identified goal attributes such 
as specificity, clarity, source, commitment, and temporality. 
These can help to better define goals or to relate college 
experiences to goal attainment. In part, scientific attention 
to these attributes and progress toward measuring them 
merely makes explicit what good teachers have long known 
through observation. To illustrate, instructors readily recogni?:e 
that u potentially excellent student is one who has established 
a strong commitment to a clear, long-term educational goal. 
When such a student fails to achieve in accord with expec- 
tations, the cause may lie not with the goal, but with one or 
more of iLs S{>ecific attributes. 

Perhaps, despite apparent .strong commitment, the long 
term goal lacked clarity. Po^ ibly the goal source was parental 
aspirations, rather than studrMit aspiratic)ns. Perhaps the stu- 
dent failed to develop shoit term and specific course goals 
gradually leading toward the intended achievement. Such 
consideration of goal attributes could help diagnose edu- 
cational problems and help to improve learning, if suitable 
nieasr^ement inventories were available. 
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What Are the Characteristics of a 
Course-Specific Student Goals Inventory? 

Based on their prior prepai-ation and self-views, students have 
brc)ad goals for attending college, narrower goals for achieve- 
ment in particular courses, and even more specific goals as 
they approach each learning task. The goals students bring 
to college courses are interrelated in time with the broader 
college goals that precede them and the narrower, specific 
learning task goals that help to achieve them. Ideally, then, 
to provide the broadest possible understanding of student 
goals, an invenioiy for classroom use would include items 
concerning broad goals, expectancies, and self-concept, as 
well as goals specific to the type of courses. 

iMany possible frameworks could guide developr ent of 
such an inventory. For example, a framework could emphasize 
a single goal area, for example, goals related to intellectual 
growth, scKial and personal growth, c^r vcx^aiional growth. 
An appropriate inventoiy could be based, as well, on theories 
of intellectual development such as those established by Kolb, 
Perry or Bloom. New developments in social science can help 
to guide development of a comprehensive course-specific 
students goals inventory canable of illuminating the multi- 
dimensional goal patterns students bring to college and class- 
room. 

A comprehensive model of student goals promises con- 
siderably more explanatoiy power than previous simpler goal 
models, and presents an extensive complex set of possibilities 
for research and classroom improvement. 

How Can Instructors Use 
Course-Specific Goal Information? 

Faculty can use students' course-level goals lo improve teach- 
ing. FA'idence gathered from faculty' indicates iliat many 
instructors are interested in student goals, and many are wil- 
Mng to experiment with ways to systematically collect and 
use goal information (Stark, Lo\\iher, Ryan» liomotti, Genthon, 
Martens, and Haven 1988), 

At the simplest and most descriptive level, goal information 
can help an instructor understand the diversity' and intensity 
of .student eflbrt in a particular class. In a more elaborate way, 
through the prcK'css now frecjuenily refen'cd v; a:, "classroom 
research," instructors can use goal information to discern how 
their goals for a particular class relate to those their stu- 
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dentvS. This can help them design classes that employ leaching 
approaches appropriate for tiieir students' levels of interest 
and expectation. At still a more complex level, collecting and 
analyzing student goals can enhance formal assessment pro- 
cesses. Since course-level goals are measured with regard 
to a specific academic discipline or classroom setting, using 
them in the assessment process may involve statistically adjust- 
ing outcome expectations in that setting to account for goals 
of entering students. Assessment also may include attempts 
to foster and document goal changes among students. 

A course* level goal inventory, the Student Goals Explo- 
ration, is current being field tested at the National Center for 
Research to Improve Postsecondary Teaching and Learning 
(NCRIPTAL). Tliis inventory will be available soon for use 
by classroom teachers and reseairhers. 
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FOREWORD 



It is an accepted tnith that motivation is a key ingredient in 
achieving an objective. However, without careful asseSvSment 
of the individual goals that help generate the motivation, the 
end result may be wrongly interpreted For example, it may 
be the goal of a student*s parents for the student to become 
a lawyer. However, if one of the governing values of the stu- 
dent is not to disappoint the parents, the achievement of 
receiving a law degree may be motivated by two entirely dif- 
ferent goals. Because there is not careful assessment of the 
student*s goal, the end result will be an individual entering 
a career without the motivation to succeed beyond the attain- 
ment of the degree. 

llie foundation of most human action is the governing 
values of the individual. Goal-setting is the act of assessing 
and operationalizing short-term and intermediate action- 
oriented, measurable, and time-specific accomplishments 
that will allow an individual to actualize their governing ideas. 

As clearly pointed out in this monograph by Joan Stark, 
Kathleen Sliaw, and Malcolm Lowther of the National Center 
for Research to Improve Postsecondary Teaching and learning 
at the University of Michigan, there has been minimal effort 
to link the objectives of a class with a student*s goals. By hav- 
ing both the professor and the student more actively awaie 
of the inter-relationships between the putpose of the course 
and the goals of the student, tliere will be a liigher motivation 
to achieve and greater tendencies for retention, lliis report 
provides an overview of current methodology, and makes 
recom endation for how data collection can be improved 
by linking goals to individual classes. Recent work done by 
social scientists on goal-setting provides important clues for 
faculty, Tlie authors conclude that a comprehensive model 
of student goals in within reach, and suggest how instructors 
call best use such a device. 

Life is often likened to a ship navigating the seas, llie per- 
son without conscious goals resembles a ship without a com- 
pass and a destination. Faculty who puq^osefully relate their 
courses* academic objectives to individual student goals help 
students to continuously define their direction and build their 
compass, 

Jonathan D. Fife 

Professor and Director 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
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WHY MEASURE STUDENT GOALS? 



/ higher education in the United States opened its doors to 
a great diversity of students after World War II, it became 
apparent that students had different goals as well as a wide 
range of scKioeconomic backgrounds, abilities, and learning 
styles. Since 1966, well-known researchers have assessed the 
goals of many entering college students manually (Astin, 
Green, and Korn 1987), Recently, the American press dem- 
onstrated considerable interest in their survey of entering col- 
lege students' goals. 

The press and the public are concerned that, when asked 
to rate items from a short list of college and life goals, student 
choices increasingly seem vocational and less frequently are 
altruistic or contemplative. The researchers illustrated these 
trends with graphs comparing student responses to two state- 
ments: "to develop a meaningful philosophy of life," and "to 
be very well-off financially." In 1977, financial well-being 
became more important than developing a meaningful phi- 
losophy. These trends have continued through 1986 (Astin, 
Green, and Korn 1987, p, 23). 

Public attenticii lo those findings is not misplaced. In con- 
trast to the press, however, the higher education community 
seems to have neglected the important topic of student goals. 
There are several reasons why educators, as well as the public, 
should give considerable attention to the goals of college 
students. 



By obtaining 
measures of 
studetU gcfols, 
insHhOiOfits 
should be able 
to relate them 
toother 
student 
characteristics 
and the 
curriculum to 
improve the 
educational 
process. 



What Can Student Goals Reveal? 

In the simplest and most basic terms, goals are what individ- 
uals hope to achieve and accomplish. Such intentions moti- 
vate and direct human behavior. Since goals are what students 
hope to achieve, many educational outcomes are related to 
them. These outcomes include academic satisfaction, use of 
appropriate learning vStmtegies, effort exerted in course work, 
and, ultimately, academic achievement. Indeed, according 
to psychologisLs, "the goals individuals are pursuing create 
the framework within which they interpret and react to events" 
(Dweck and Leggett 1988, p, 256). Tlius, by obtaining mea- 
sures of student goals, instituti >ns should be able to relate 
them to other student characteristics and the curriculum to 
improve the educational process. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that goals are not fixed; they change as individuals 
develop different self-views and acquire new methods of self- 
management, A college's mission determines which clianges 
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in goals to encourage, or discourage, amcMig students. 

In addition to that broad mtionale for the imponam e of 
considering student goals, there are more specific reasons. 
Among them are: 

Developing curricula 

Since entering college students attempt to behave in ways 
that will enable them t( .i*.*ve those goals they see as usedil 
and valuable, understanding student goals can help educators 
develop curricula that proHi. e learning by capitalizing on 
student goals and their accompanying motivations, Wliile 
some critics of higher education have propCiSed making aca* 
demic programs more rigorous and required, psychologists 
tell us that students tend to learn at their own pace and in 
their own style; they are more likely to prrxess, retain, and 
use information that is meaningful to them. 

Unless colleges have other means of persuading students 
to take required academic programs, educators must pay atten- 
tion to the vaiiability of student goals and the effects they have 
on program enrollments. Course designs that accommodate 
a variety of student goals can help an institution increase stu- 
dent motivation to learn without becoming subseivient to 
consumer whims or educational fads. 

Improving teaching 

Teaching is an act of communication. If student goals are 
made explicit, the way an instaictor arranges, presents, or des- 
cribes course material has the potential foster improved 
dialogue between student and teacher. However, the teacher's 
communications must be directed at the student for important 
messages to be heard and undt'rstood, Tlie more a student 
communicates with a faculty member, the more likely the 
teacher will understand his or her audience. As a result, a 
course can be':ome more satisfying to both teacher and stu- 
dent. The process may Ix' facilitated if faculty members 
actively seek out information on student goals within the 
classroom. 

Assessing college outcomes 

Assessing the academic achievement of students and graduates 
cannot be done without considering what students knew 
before they entered college. Just as impoitantly, assessment 
also must take into account student goals. Educational goals 
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of entering students, individually and collectively, should he 
important measures in assessment efforts. Tliis is apparent 
particularly at community colleges, where educators have 
raised legitimate objections to using degree completion as 
a measure of success for students who enrolled with many 
other types of goals, including personal enrichment, short- 
term occupational impiwement, and others. But it is no less 
true at other colleges where student goals affect student effort, 
which, in turn, affects, and even can predict, student leai^ning. 

Assessing classroom achievement 

Colleges are trying new ways to assess student development 
using various cognitive and noncognitive measures of growth 
(Adelnian 1988; Mentkowski and Loacker 1985). As colleges 
grapple with the complexities of measurement, it increasingly 
is apparent that student goals act as mediators between the 
outcomes instructors intend and those students actually 
achieve. College instructors legitimately resist assessment 
based on the fear (long ago expressed by teachers at lower 
educational levels) that this mediating effect will be over- 
looked; without adequate measures of student goals, instruc- 
tors teaching very different groups of students may be conv 
pared unjustly. 

'Iliis concern about inappropriate comparisons parallels 
recent discussions in which institutional administrators 
emphasize the importance of assessing institutions according 
to their unique missions Oacobi, Astin and Ayala 1987; Ross- 
mann and El-Khawas 1987). Making judgments of educational 
"success*' while ignoring specific objectives, or ranking insti- 
tutions while ignoring their quite different missions, is unten 
abie. Similarly, whenever faculty effons ai'e likely to be conv 
pared, few would dispute that discipline and course objectives 
first must be specified. In addition, balanced comparisons 
will include consideration of how student prepamtion and 
student goals interact with course work to affect educational 
outcomes. 

Assessing goal changes 

Most colleges intend to modify students* goals, altitudes, and 
values in selected ways. It is possible to consider shifts in stu- 
dent goals as appropriate outcomes that are enhanced by, and 
atuibuted to, specific educational experiences. An example 
is the hope that by teaching students to recognize and intei 
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pret artistic works, their leisure goals will include pursuit and 
enjoyment of the arts. It also is important to know if goals are 
shifting in unexpected ways. Examples include female stu- 
dents' increased aversion to mathematics, or students' declin- 
ing religious commitment in colleges with religious missions. 
Because educators desire to change goals in selected direc- 
tions, measurement of both student goals and academic learn- 
ing can assist in determining whether a college is meeting 
its objectives. 

Strengthening counseling 

Colleges have an obligation to help students improve goal 
clarity, strengthen learning strategies, and choose wisely 
among achievable life and career plans. Measuring students' 
goals upon arriving at college or entering a particular program 
of concentration provides a diagnastic tool and a focal point 
for discussion by qualified counselors and faculty members. 
With underprepared students, it often is necessary for coun- 
selors to assist in establishing achievable short-term goals that 
can boost their self-images. Even for well-prepared, self- 
confident students, careful advising can help them to select 
particular academic experiences which will aid them in 
achieving specific goals. 

Students entering college immediately are exposed to a 
bewildering array of new experiences and opportunities. At 
the same time, educators hope students will take responsi- 
bility for fashioning a coherent learning plan which will cul- 
tivate personal and intellectual growth as well as lead to a 
college degree. Students do not always see the relationship 
between intellectual growth and obtaining educational cre- 
dentials. Under such circumstances, conscious efforts to help 
students set goals can aid the college in creating and main- 
taining a supportive, reinforcing learning environment. ">X^en 
plans become clearly formulated, learning becc^mes organized 
in relation to them" (Chickering 1974, p. 113). 

Recruiting studeftts 

When administrators recruit new students, they should pay 
attention to the 'Tit" between the college mission and the stu- 
dents?' goals as well as with enrolling adequate numbers. To 
demonstrate this concern for a good fit, colleges should 
describe themselves and their current students accurately so 
new students do not find themselves in an alien environment. 
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Supplying a profile of the goals and interests of sf^dents 
already enrolled can help to provide an accurate recaiiting 
picture and help new students make wise institutional choices 
(Stark 1977). 

Retaining students 

Paying attention to student-environment fit at admission time 
can reduce attrition rates. Subsequently, when counselors and 
faculty members show concern about student goals and act 
to accommodate them, they may help students to feel impor- 
tant and thus increase retention. That such efforts can work 
is based on the related finding that students who have out- 
of-class contact with faculty are integrated more closely into 
the academic fabric of the institution (Wilson, Gaff, Dienst, 
Wood, and Bavry 1975). In instances where persistence in 
a course or at college may not be in a student's best interest, 
knowledge of goals can also help counselors provide useful 
advice about viable alternatives. 

Administrative planning 

Although detailed discussion of the potential uses of infor- 
mation about student goals for adminivStrative planning is 
beyond the scope of this report, others have discussed vai ied 
administrative reasons for collecting data on student goals. 
These include assessing student self perceived educational 
outcomes, determining the extent to which entrance goals 
are achieved, anticipating and planning for enrollment 
changes, accommodating specific demands for services, pre- 
dicting staff needs, allocating resources effectively, genemting 
required external reports, participating in financial aid pro* 
grams, reviewing academic programs and student services, 
and communicating with legislators and other funding agen- 
cies (National Center for Higher Education Management Sys- 
tems and the College Board 1983, pp. 1-11), 

Achieving basic understanding 

Researchers seek to understand more about human learning, 
motivation, interests, and achievement. Recent psychological 
research has advanced our understanding of these factors and 
the contexts in which they operate. As a result, educators can 
link student goals more productively than in the past to other 
factors known to affect college achievement. Tliese include 
motivation, the extent to which an individual fecl'^ •)repared 
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or capable of achieving a goal (self-efficaty), and effort. As 
such links are explored, researchers must develop new and 
more sensitive student goal measures. New research findings 
may help us lo better understand and improve the learning 
proc^ess. Since few research studies of academic achievement 
have included student goals in the student sucvess equation, 
the potential is largely untapped. Researchers discuss this defi- 
ciency in their report of a study on student academic growth, 
stating: 




While this study included as a background ( and exogenous) 
variable students' goals with regard to the highest degree 
expected, the failure here to include measures of students' 
commitments to achieving other academic and career/voca- 
tional goals is more problematic. These commitments might 
well be expected to influence, for example, the amount of 
effort a student exerts, which, in turn, is likely to affect the 
level of that student's academic ( and possibly social) inte- 
gration (Terenzini and Wright 1987, p. 166), 

While the exclusion of some measure of institutional com^ 
mitment probably has had little effect on the results reported, 
the effects of omitting measures of students' levels of com- 
mitments to a variety of educational atid vocational goals 
are harder to esti^nate (p. 175). 

An Unbalanced Equation 

With so many impoitant reasons to measure student goals, 
one might expect educators and policymakers to emphasize 
student goals in recent recommendations for improving 
higher education. Tliis is not the case; rather, the emphasis 
of recent reports has been on clailfying and assessing the insti- 
tutional goals of colleges. 

Perhaps the most student-oriented of the recent reports, 
Involvement in Learning {H^xxi^wdl Institute of Education 
Study Group 1984), called for the use of already known infor- 
mation about student leai*ning and growth to improve *'three 
critical conditions of excellence: (1) student involvement; 
(2) high expectatKMis; and (3) assessment and feedback'' (pp. 
17-22). As part of the aSvSessmeni and feedback discussion, 
NIE members included assessing students' **knowledge, capac- 
ities and skills" as well as the '\siaied objectives of undergrad- 
uate education at their institutions" (p. 57). Additionally, they 
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speak generally of "using assessment as a leaching icx)!" (p, 58). 

But despite potential connections !')eiween goals and "stu- 
dent involvement;' the group placed little emphasis on stu- 
dent goals or the need to understand them more completely. 
Negative reaction to this omission surfaced at many confer- 
ences, primarily from community college educators who 
pointed out that their adult students may not have the same 
goals and needs as tradiiional-age college students. 

Similarly, the report Integrity m the College Curriculum 
(Association of American Colleges 1985) focused heavily on 
recommendations to improve the college curriculum and 
teaching role. In discussing the issue ofa(x^ounuibilit>', the 
AAC commission gave only brief mention : ) acquiring knowl- 
edge about students and using it to improve the curriculum 
process. In contrast to the AAC task force\s empha^sis on the 
general education needed by college students, the report To 
Secure the Blessings of Liberty siVQSst'd the imporumt dual role 
colleges play in supplying highly trained specialists for the 
nation's economy, and providing upward mobility for all 
young people (American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities 19R6), Published by an asswiation of colleges 
with high percentages of career-oriented students, the report 
stepped considerably closer tc^ describing student goals as 
they were reported nationally, but remained some disUince 
from discussing such goals as important educational variables. 
Tile Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
(Boyer 1987) reported the results of its suivey of students and 
parents about the reasons for college attendance (p, 12), A 
slightly higher percentage of parents than students endorsed 
the goal *'to gain a well-rounded education," while ,studenis 
more often than parents favored "to have a more satisfying 
career,'' In Ui-^ following discussion, Boyer related these sur- 
vey results to choice among colleges but neglected their 
implicaticms for the learning prcKX\ss, Even in an extensive 
discussion of the need for improved advising in colleges (pp. 
51-57, r89), student goals seldom were mentioned. Drawing 
upon Carnegie surveys administered in 1969, 1976, and 1984, 
Boyer also reported changes in student responses to a list of 
"essential outcomes of college," Tlie re.uilts were used to 
emphasize that students have shown increasing individualism 
in stating their desired college outcomes. Such individualism, 
in Boyer's view, should be balanced by colleges who bear 
responsibility for placing greater emphasis on the sense of 
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community or common good. 

Finally, in providing a guide to a good college, Boyer 
included the need for colleges to present themselves honestly 
to students, to smooth the transition from high school, to state 
clearly goals and missions, and to "serve individual students 
while also giving significant attention to community concerns" 
(p, 288), Tlie list still made no direct mention of student 
goals, Tims, although the Carnegie report begins with a pre- 
sentation of student goals, it moves full cycle to base its 
recommendations on goals and objectives c^stablisaed solely, 
or primarily, by colleges. However, Boyer implied there was 
need for a connection between college goals and student 
goals in reporting, **We found a longing among undergrad- 
uates for a more coherent view of knowledge*' (p, 85). 

As reflected in those recent reports, the tendency to ignore 
student goals is found throughout the higher education lit- 
erature. Most research regarding institutional effectiveness 
takes as its measure of success student acquisition of the insti- 
tution's values and objectives. Thus, many studies consider 
institutional intentions {e.g., educational mission) and student 
outcomes (e.g., retention rates or grade point averages) with- 
out attention to educational processes where these intentions 
and outcomes interact. Without espousing any particular set 
of goals as right or wrong, we submit that cunent research 
shows that the coherence Boyer claims students long for can 
be achieved, in part, through consideration of the interaction 
of student and institutional goals in classroom settings. It 
seems likely that coherence for students will depend in part 
on the links between their own goals and those of their 
colleges. 

Additionally, in an era of assessing the success of both stu- 
dents and colleges, student goals may represent an important 
missing link in assessment effons. Some colleges that view 
a.sse,ssment as a means of improving teaching are in the fore- 
front of using student goals in their work, Alvemo College, 
for example, inc orporates the goals of both faculty and stu- 
dents in their cun iculum development. Faculty goals were 
examined and discussed as Alverno reassessed its curriculum, 
and the emphasis on values that resulted from this proccvss 
encourages students to develop and examine their own values 
by thinking about their goals (Earley, Memkowski, and Scbafer 
1980), Kean College in Union, New Jersey, requires each 
major [')rogram to develop assessment protocol and proce- 
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dures, Wliile the assessment approach taken by each program 
in the college varies widely, each program is expected to 
incoHDorate input from both cuitent students and alumni,* 
In subsequent chapters, we critique current practice and 
research concerned with measuring student goals, draw upon 
recent research in psychology and education to examine 
potentially related ideas that typically have not been used in 
research on goals, and suggest a variety of frameworks that 
might support measurement of the goals students bring to 
their specific courses. Finally, we suggest how educators might 
use our newly conceived goal inventory, based on an encom- 
passing framework, to improve teaching and assessment at 
the courje level. In drawing upon a synthesis of related lit- 
erature to set forth a plan for a goals inventory, we recognize 
that classroom instructcrs will have neither the time nor the 
expertise to construct j.uch an instrument themselves. We pro- 
vide the rationale and implications as background to the de- 
velopment of an adaptable inventory, tentatively titled the Stu- 
dent Goals Exploration, which we currently are testing in the 
field, and which should be available in 19^0. 



•D. Lumsden, Kean College, Union. NJ. 19H9. personal amMiumiculion. 
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CURRENT TRENDS IN MEASURING COLLEGE STUDENTS' GOALS 



Most of the literature dealing with college students' goals is 
made up of explorations of students* intentions at the time 
they enter college (Astin, Green, and Korn 1987), Many col* 
leges administer goal suiveys to entering students along with 
other assessments and placement tests. In doing so, they hope 
to discover the general reasons why students attend college, 
what they expect to get from attending, and the reasons why 
they choose a particular institution. 

Goal Surveys 

and Student Typologies 

The most common use of the information in such surveys 
is for administrative planning. For example, when changes 
in goals are found among successive cohorts of entering stu- 
dents, some colleges may view this as indicating a need to 
revise old programs or initiate new ones. In other cases, col- 
leges may expand recruiting efforts to enroll students with 
goals more in line with college missions. 

Another common administrative use of entry-level goal sur- 
veys is for post hoc studies after college of student satisfaction 
ur self-perceived change. The entiy-level items, or slight var- 
iants, are p/ovided to upper-class students or recent graduates 
to estimate the extent to which the college has helped them 
achieve their goals. Despite this institutional concern, we have 
found little evidence, either published or in our inquiries of 
institutional researchers, that colleges use the information 
tliey gain from administering pre-entry suiveys to improve 
or individualize classroom instruction. 

Researchers probably have paid more attention to student 
goals than have college administrators and fnculty. Like col- 
lege administrators, however, researchers tend to consider 
students' entry-level responses to goal statements as relatively 
fixed. Goal statements such as "to gain exposure to new 
ideas,'' "to develop htsting friendships,^' "to get a better job " 
or "to prepare for graduate school^' are seen as relatively sta- 
ble orientations, Tims, when researchers include goals in their 
studies, they often are considered outside of the sphere of 
influence of the college or academic program the student 
enters. Because of this perception, researchers frequently clas 
sify .students according to their major enti> level goals to 
descrii e entering students' goal variations by type of program, 
or to cornpai-e groups of students on other measures such 
as retention rates. Sometime:^ researchers examine pcxssible 
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implications of the fit between institutional goals and student 
goals. 

Components of Existing Instruments 

Instruments used to assess student goals frequently are based 
on general categories of human development such as per- 
sonal, social, psychological, intellectual, or vocational devel- 
opment, Tlie most common sets of goal statements present 
up to 10 broad statements intended to tap each type of goal 
Tliis brevity and generality is needed in lengthy, multipuipose 
surveys of entering students. Some common examples of sur- 
veys are reprinted in the appendix goal statements used in 
the Cooperative Institutional Research Program survey (Astin, 
Green, and Korn 1987), by Educational Testing Service in a 
recent study (Willingham 1985, pp. 135-36), and in the Stu- 
dent Outcomes Information Services instruments to assess 
college outcomes (National Center for Higher Education Man- 
agement Systems 1983). 

Learning from earlier experience 

Researchers derived many items frequently found in current 
goal suiveys from research with students during earlier de- 
cades, using inten'iews with students of varying aptitudes or 
from their survey responses. For example, Astin and Nichols 
(1964), in a study later replicated by Richards (1966), iden- 
tified the life goals of traditional-age college students. These 
goals included: prestige, personal happiness, humanistic- 
cultural, religious, scientific, artistic, hedonistic, altruistic, and 
athletic success. Analyses of career plans of students scoring 
differently on such goals revealed significant differences in 
the life goals of students pursing different careers. One expla- 
nation was that a person's choice of vocation is an attempt 
to find an occupation that will provide the maximum chance 
of achieving life goals. Tliis idea resulted in links being made 
among personality theoiy, goal development, and career 
choice. 

Educators have published other suivey items on goals 
obtained from practical experience with students, but time 
constraints and the need for generality when collecting entry- 
level information from diverse student groups seem to doom 
them to rapid obscurity. 

Organizing surveys on goals 

Using the goal classifications thai predominate in the liter- 
ature, we have organized the discussion of existing surveys 
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according to personal, social, vcxrational, and inielleaual 
goals. Because of the growing attention being paid to student 
deficits In basic skills, liowever, we note that the intention 
to improve such skills may constitute a special sub-cat egoiy 
of intellectual goals that is included infrequently in lists from 
20 years ago. In noting this, we should mention aLso that there 
is anibiguit)' among educators concerning whether some 
goals, such as "to improve my writing skills,'' aie college-level 
intellectual goals or personal remedial goals. The confusion 
is illustrated by the fact that major testing soivices gather data 
on su':h items about basic learning needs prior to college 
adniij^ion, while including others in inventories of college 
goals. 

In table 1 (see next page), we have indicated whether each 
of various recent studies has included particular goal types. 

What's missing from goal surveys? 

Researchers have made relatively few attempts to derive goal 
items anew from student contacts recently. It is possible, how 
ever, that freshly written and tested items might capture the 
goals of today's students better than time-tested categories. 
It bears noting, too, that in the cun'ent **pretest and posttest 
assessment" data collection used by many colleges there is 
minimal provision for measuring goal changes over time. Typ 
ically, the postcollege suiveys for recent gi*aduates or alumni 
reproduce the list of goali originally presented at college 
entry. Graduates are not asked, however, for an assessment 
of currently important goals. Rather, ihey are instructed to 
answer retrospectively, according to how impoitant the goal 
was when they began college (see, for instance, SOLS Recent 
Alumni Questionnaire). 

In addition, although there often is a small space for "other" 
goals to be added, there seems little encouragement tor 
respondents to add goals not represented in their chinking 
as entering freshmen. Yet, as freshmen, .students may not haw 
clear long range perspectives and ma/ place more emphasis 
on personal and social goals than do seniors (Feldman and 
Newcomb 1969, chap. 4). 

Thus alumni surveys leave little room for obseiving growth. 
This limitation may be impoitant paiiiculaily for mature stu- 
dents who are being asked boih as freshmen and as alumni 
to respond to goal stateme > originally derived from conv 
ments by IT year olds. An uiteresting exception to these 
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TYPES OF GOALS INCLUDED 
IN COMMON GOAL SURVEYS 

Researcher or Taf^et Audleace Goal Type 
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generalizations is an alumni suivey instalment cuirently used 
by a number of colleges that asks about abilities impoitant 
after college completion*. 

Personal Goals 

Since almost any aspect of personal development may con- 
tinue, or begin, during college, the list of potential student 
goals in the personal domain is lengthy. Also, siatemenLs of 
personal goals may be very broad, or very specific. On the 
one hand, students fiequently are asked to respond lo broad 
compound statements such as "to learn about myself, my 
values, and my life's goals/' On the other hand, a more spe- 
cific statement may be a survey item such as, "to increase my 
self-confidence in the workplace." 

Institutional researchers coiiducting suiveys for adminis- 
trative puiposes usually select trom the personal domain those 
goals that they believe are most imponant to the particular 
type of stuJent, or to the college mission that characterizes 
their institution. To illustrate, it is unlikely thai a goal such 
as "to get away from hoine," or "to gain independence from 
my parents," would apply if most students surveyed were 
atiult students attending a local community college. For such 
students, a personal goal such as "to learn to manage my time 
effectively" might have quite a different meaning than it does 
for traditional-age college students. 

Because of student diversity, observers do not always agree 
on which goals to classify as personal. Note, for example, that 
although students are asked to say what is inipoitaiit to them 
personally, many items in the CIRP questionnaire (see appen- 
dix a-1 ) could be classified as academic, vocational, or social 
goals. 

In contrast to educational piactitioners, I'esearchers are 
likely to classify as personal goal statements tho.se items that 
are related to theoretical foundations of their investigation 
or problem. Since many student goal statements now in use 
originated with researchers involved in p.sychologically based 
studies (e.g., Astin and i^anos 1969; Holland 1966), it is not 
surprising that some goal inventories are heavily laden with 
personal goal items. 



•j. Petti , Gcurgeiowti Univonsiiy. Washington. D.c:. 1989, personal 
communication. 
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Social Goals 

Social development among college students seldom has pro- 
ceeded in the direction predicted, or even desired, by parents 
or educ^ators. Early studies of college students documented 
their increasing liberalism, decreasing religiousness, and 
increasing hedonism that brought disapproval from elders 
(Feldman and Newcomb 1969). Yet, many outcomes typically 
classed as hedonistic probably never were conscious goals 
for students. Students surveyed as experiencing such out- 
comes more likely originally endorsed goals such as **to 
become more at ease in a social group/' 

Acceptable social development changes over time with 
shifting scKial norms. Some documented college outcomes 
that once violated societal standards are accepted today as 
gains in social maturity, Astin and Nichols (1964) classified 
as ^'hedonistic'' a group of student goals that included being 
well-off financially, having the time and means to enjoy life, 
and avoiding hard work. While these are goals fitting the gen- 
eral definition of hedonism since they are likely tu bring plea- 
sure, in the stress-conscious 1980s they might be considered 
socially acceptable goals. 

Social goals may not be clearly separated from pereonal 
goals. And because social interaction increasingly centers on 
the workplace, social goals may not be distinct from voca- 
tional goals. As with personal goals, choices of the many social 
items one might include on a survey of goals often are specific 
to a situation. For example, researchers have not included 
consistently both personal and social goals when studying 
student goals in commuter colleges, particularly community 
colleges. It is assumed that adult students may achieve their 
social goals at home or at work, focusing only on academic 
goals when they come to campus. 

In general, college graduates of all age.s seem to have 
learned the social and cultural sophistication they need for 
adult life and work, even though they could not aiticulate 
these goals as entering students. 



Vocational Goals 

Over the years, a great deal of research centered upon stu- 
dents' career or vcKational goals and the related issue of 
choosing a major field of study (Tiedcman and O'Hai'a 1963; 
Gordon 1984), Nearly all goal surveys ask students to report 
vocational or caieer goals on at least three levels. Typically. 
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for example, students aie asked the highest degree they expect 
to pursue, the subject or major field ihey are likely to choose, 
and the careerihcy plan to pursue. Tliese reports have 
attracted increasing attention as contemporary students not 
only place more emphasis on career goals than did their coun- 
terjDarts 20 years ago, but also cite economic (rather than altai- 
istic or prestige) reasons for c^eer choices (Astin, Green, and 
Korn 1987), 

Although the public attaches high credibility to reports of 
vocational goals of entering students, it is likely that the voca- 
tional goals and educational aspirations expressed in response 
to these questions are the least stable of all goal ai'eas. There 
are two reasons for this: 

1, Beyond the undergraduate degrees, must new students 
probably do not understand the American educational 
credential ling system well enough to make meaningful 
responses to the string of degree abbreviations with which 
they are presented in a typical goal survey. 

2. A substantial literature on choice of major and career dur- 
ing the undergraduate years indicates that students fre* 
quently change their plans after they enter college (Astin 
and Panos 1969; Davis 1965; Fenske and Scott 1973; Hol- 
land and Wliitney 1968). 

For example, based on a national sample of about 13,000 stu- 
dents at two- and four year institutions more than a decade 
ago, Fenske and Scott found that the inajority of students 
indeed do make changes. The figure at two-yeai- institutions 
for those students retaining their original degree aspirations 
was 42.8 percent for males and 47.8 percent for females. In 
the four-year institutions, only 39,7 percent of survey respond- 
ents maintained the same field of study, or vocation. 

In another study, based on data gathered from a laige 
national sample between 1961 and 1965, researchers also 
found that choices of major or career were very unstable over 
four college years, with only 25 percent choosing the same 
career in 1965 as they had in 1961 (Astin and Panos 1969). In 
a more recent suminary, Gordon (1984, p. 46) reports that 
although about 75 percent of students ostensibly have decided 
on a major or career in their first ycai* of college, most change 
their plans during the college years. 

Stude^tt career goal survey Umits 

The c^areer goals suited by students entering college probably 
are limited by the lists of tmditional careers devised by edu 
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catioiial researchers. In many surveys, 10 familiar career 
fields— business, college teaching, engineering, homemaking, 
law, medicine, nursing, school teaching, scientific research, 
and social work— account for nearly 60 peivent of freshmen 
career choices. Many emerging, or less well-known cKcupa- 
tions (which students may be unawai-e of), are unlikely to 
be chosen. 

An unfonunate ancillaiy to the assumption that career 
choices are stable is that the public recently has tended to 
make personnel decisions and judgments about the charac- 
teristics of people who enter ccitain cKcupations (such as 
public school teaching), on the basis of their career intention 
at the lime of college admission or entrance. 

Limits to survey questions 

Many student development expeits probably would agree that 
asking entering traditional-age students about vcKational goals 
is naive. For example, Chickering (1969) pointed out that 
IB yeLU-olds aic far moi^ concerned with their scx:ial and phys- 
ical development than about future careers. Peirj' (1970) 
found that college freshmen often thought in dual terms, de- 
termining what is good and bad, right and wrong, attractive 
and unattractive, based on their parents' or teachers' views. 
Thus, students were unable to make an independent synthesis 
o^vcx^ational information as well at college entrance as they 
^'cre after they had learned to entertain a wide variet>' of 
views. 

Some of the mo\'cment between academic majors is related 
undcnibiedly to students' reassessment of their abilities. For 
example, a researcher ties some of the movements between 
major fields to academic grades. In his study at several col- 
leges, students with low freshman grades were more likely 
to change majors to a department viewed as more lenient in 
grading, while students with high grades who changed ,some- 
times moved to departments with stricter grading standards 
(Willingham 1985, p. 129). 

At the same lime, influences on students may change during 
college. Parents, work experience, and job trends are the most 
impoitani influences on career choices in the freshman year. 
But, in latc^yeais, fellow students^ cou.rse work, and other in- 
fluences become more prominent (Willingham 19H5, p. 78), 

Academic Goals and Intellectual Goals 

Although many authors use the terms ''academic goals'' and 
"intellectual goals^* interchangeably, we distinguish here 
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between these two types of goals on the basis of the moti- 
vations that frequently accompany them. "Intellectual goals" 
usually are perceived by educators to stem from hutnan curi- 
osity or intrinsic motivation to learn. In contrast, ''academic 
goals" may be viewed as more functional and situational, 

ITie rewaids garnered when academic goals are achieved 
successfully are associated more directly with receiving a 
degree and its associated statius and privileges including 
employment or admission to the next educational level. Stu- 
dents who endorse statements such as ''I want to learn to 
think logically," **I want to immerse myself in the world of 
ideas/' or '1 want to learn more about how humans have gov- 
erned themselves in this world," have endorsed an intellectual 
goal even though some of their observable behavior may 
seem utilitarian. Students who endorse a vStatement like '*It 
Is important for me to graduate from college," have endorsed 
only an academic goal, and it is more difficult to know 
whether this goal has intrinsic intellectual components. 

Another distinction between intellectual and academic goals 
is based on origin. Students who endorse academic goals may 
have accepted those goals from parents or society and are wil- 
ling to pursue them. In contrast, intellectual goals are more 
likely to originate within oneself Tlie intellectual goal may 
be acquired through a socialiEaiion process but, unlike the 
academic goal, it probably will not disappear with a change 
in context. In short, academic goals often arc shoit term and 
specific to a situation, while intellectual goals are seen more 
as socialized characteristics learned over a long period of time. 

Tlie distinction made here between intellectual and aca- 
demic goals is stressed because such distinctions often do 
not appear in the suiveys rhemselve.s. Wliile goal items on 
surveys focusing on personal, social, and vcx'ational goals 
are numerous and often quite specific, those items designed 
to explore academic and/or intellectual goals appear infre- 
quently, and most often are veiy general. Of the two, academic 
goal questions are more frequent. When goal items designated 
'^intellectual" app^nir at all, they are stated in such broad terms 
("to develop a meaningful philosophy of lite") that their abil 
ity to separate groups of students in any usefijl way is 
questionable. 

Studies show that college atienciance goals which are 
included in surveys arc vety important to many students and, 
hence, discriminate niinimally among those who attend col- 
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lege. In fact, the group mean scores among new freshmen 
for most such items range from 3.7 lo 4,0 on a four-point 
scale. In contrast, there is a good deal more variance on per- 
sonal, social, and vocational goals. 

Wliate\'er the reasons for the underdevelopment of survey 
itemvS tapping specific academic and intellectual goals, it 
remains that in their present forms, the broad, nonspecific 
academic and intellectual goals measures included in current 
goals instmments are of limited use to researchers, admin- 
istrators, and teachers alike. Higher educatic^n is an intellectual 
entetprise. Hence, the vagueness of current goals instruments 
is puzzling. Time constraints in surveying students provides 
a partial explanation, at best. 

Can students articulate specific goals? 

Perhaps educational researchers have conceptualized aca- 
demic and intellectual goals broadly because they have little 
faith in the student^s ability to articulate more specific goals. 
Though inconclusive, evidence suggests that students can 
mticulate both academic and intellectual goals. In exploratoiy 
research, we asked 109 students in introductory courses two 
questions: 

What do you think your hisD uctor most wants you to learn 
in this course? 

Are those same goals the ones that you want to learn? 

Students identified those specific course goals from a list that 
were most important to them and to their instructors, Tliis 
small, though probably tyi")ical, group of students from eight 
different colleges selected goals for courses that coirelated 
reasonably well (.28 to .60) with those they espoused for col- 
lege. In addition, many students were able to discuss their 
course levi^l goals with the interviewer and identify the extent 
to which they felt their goals diverged from those of their 
teachers (Stai'k, U)wther et al. 1988). 

On the other hand, it was clear that the student.^ still were 
developing the ability to articulate their intellectual jpals. We 
were struck with the stages others have described for voca- 
tional development including: 1) exploration, 2) ciystalliza- 
tion, 3) choice, 4) clarification (Tiedenian and O^Hara 1963). 
We wondered why those concerned with intellectual devel- 
opment had not attempted to test the existence of similar 
stages in the development of intellectual goals. 
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Fuzzy Boundaries 

The boundaries bem-een the types of college goals are dizzy. 
It is debatable, for example, whether the goal of **increasing 
my enjoyment of literature'' is an intellectual goal or a per- 
sonal goal. Tlie preferred classification may depend upon the 
characteristics of student background and college context, 
A goal such as *'to discuss ideas with other learners" could 
stem from either social or intellectual motivations. In the same 
way, a number of goals in the citizenship development area 
could be seen as equally intellectual, or social. 

Fuzziness also occurs in goal statements identifying a 
desired skill that perhaps is useful on various intellectual lev- 
els. Commitment to the goal of improving skills in areas such 
as reading or writing, for example, signifies a different level 
of academic development than, say, learning to analyze literary 
works. However, achievement of the latter presumes mastery 
of the former. 

Finally, only a fine line distinguishes career exploration 
from personal development. Even for students with a firm 
vocational choice, the goals of financial security, prestige as 
an authority in a field, and altruism are blended in different 
proportions, depending on the nature of the caieer. Classi- 
fication of students into groups on the IrdsiF of such indistinct 
categories has been problematic throughout the development 
and use of goals surveys. Tlie discussion of student typologies 
that follows takes a critical look at the strengths and wea- 
knesses of attempts to categorize students. 



One root of 
1hediffU:tdty 
in accuratefy 
and 

consistenify 
identifying 
studenis 
perhaps is the 
fact that many 
can be 
assigned to 
different 
categories at 
different 
times. 



lypologies 

Indistinct categories notwithstanding, educators have devel- 
oped numerous typologies of studenis based on their goals, 
or related attitudes and behaviors. Usually, researchers 
approached the issue of :..jdeni goals by developing strategies 
to classify vStudents into various types through suivcy re- 
sponses. Typologies assume thai studenLs who respond in 
like fashion to questionnaires eiiher possess similar goals, 
exhibit similar behavior, or both. Fuilher, it is assumed that 
groups of StudenLs with similar goals will exhibit similar reac- 
tions to the general college experience, and that these reac- 
tions will differ substantially from ihose wiih other goals. 

A number of student typologies have been useful in cate 
gorizing the diverse airay of students attending colleges and 
universities. Research on student typologies has been used 
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to predict academic major, college choice, and vocational cho- 
ice. For example, studies of goal and typologies often are used 
for student counseling puiposes. 

Increased access to computer programs that perform com- 
plex analyses by grouping individual suivey responses into 
similar patterns may increase the number and accuracy of 
tyjwlogies based on goals or data from other types of surveys. 
Stage (1988) discusses this improved capabil'^y and its poten- 
tial for linking goals, typologies, and outcomes. 

Most commonly, typologies are based on goal types, or 
other broad categories such as intellectual or vocational orien- 
tations. Typologies exhibit clear differences, however, when 
they stem from researchers' own predilections. For example, 
Clark and Trow\s (1966) well-known typology wa« based on 
the notion of student sub-cultures, yet only a few studies have 
auempted to validate the existence of such sub-cultures, Tliis 
classification was adapted by tlie Educational Testing Service 
into four statements for use in tlie College Student Questi- 
onnaires (IS'Vl), As might be expected, responses to these 
statements reflected students' personal philosophies of higher 
education rather than their social groupings into sub-cukures. 
Tims, the classification seived as four broad quasi-goal 
statements. 

Typology heyday 

The heyday of topology building was probably in the mid- 
1960s, when an increasingly heterogeneous student body, 
coupled with the relatively experimental atmosphere of the 
decade, rendered the environment receptive to such explo- 
rations, Staiting from different theoretical frameworks, several 
prominent typologies focused on various personality traits 
of student,s, Feldman and Newcomb (1969), Keniston (1966), 
and Holland (1966) created typologies based on personality 
tyj-jes, while Hackman and Taber (1979) described several 
typos of successful and unsuccessful students. 

Another group of typok)gies was aimed at establishing links 
between personality types and educational and vcK^ational 
goals. Researchers conducted a ,study of educational ;ind voca- 
tional plans using a freshman questionnaire (N = 4,815), 
repeatedly measuring 1,475 seniors at eight diverse iastitu- 
tions, Tlie authors reported that while students of nine dif- 
ferent iyi)es were attracted to different types of majors, each 
student shared some attributes of several types (Wilson, Gaff, 





Dieast, Woixl aiul Baviy 1975, pp. 1 12, 1 17), The nine char- 
acteristics were: 



intellectual 

academic 

activist 



liip nonconformist 

athletic 

social 

political 



vocational 
cUtistic 



Similarly, Heist anci Yonge prepared the Omnibus Personality 
Inventoiy for use with college students and identified eight 
distinct intellectual dispositions. (Wilson, Gaff, Dienst, Wood, 
andBaviy 1975, p, 135), 

The categories are of interest because the typology is one 
of the few that has focused on intellectual growth, Tliey 
Included: 

1. broad intrinsic interests with strong literary an aesthetic 
perspectives 

2. intrinsic interests oriented lowaid dealing with concepts 
and abstractions 

3. intellectuality' emphasizing problem-solving and rational 
thinking 

4, intellectuality tempered by orientation to achievement 
and a disciplinary ftxus 

5. interest in academic matters and achievement, but as a 
means toward an end 

6, learning orientation with vocational and practical 
emphases 

7, nonin^^^llectual, with no interest in ideas, or literaiy, and 
aesthetic matters 

8, anti intelleciuaK but not uninterested in tangibles and 
learning the practical (Wilson el al, 1975, pp. 135 36), 

Typologies designed explicitly for cross-institutional com 
paiisons also have been developed. Hie Hducational Testing 
Service's College Student Questionnaire utilized seven dif- 
ferent scales to categorize freshmen accordiiig to their back 
grounds and interests. These included: 

family independence cultural sophistication 

peer independence motivation for grades 

liberalism family social status 
social conscience 
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A primiiry use of the scales was to compare an insiiiuiion's 
fieshman class profile with those generated at similar colleges 
(ETS 1971). 

As the student population has expanded to include large 
numbers of pait-time adult and^or commuter students, some 
researchers have responded by creating new typologies to 
represent this group more accuimely, Tlie work of Sheldon 
and Grafton (1982), for example, fcKused on chamcterizing 
community college stiidenLs according to their practic^al rea- 
sons for attending college. Yet, considering the fact that over 
half of higher education's undergraduates now attend com- 
munity colleges, it vs clear that not nearly enough work has 
been done to identify accurately the goals of community col- 
lege students. 

Tlie most recent typologies have broken little new ground 
but serve, instead, to update earlier ones. For example, the 
intellectual and career orientations which define Katchadour- 
ian and Boli \s (1985) categorization of Stanford University 
undergraduates serve to reinforce the old Clark-Trow clas- 
sification. Wliile researchers of student characteristics gen- 
erally stressed the permeability of classification boundaries, 
Katchadourian and Boli's work reemphasized the fact tliat 
most students are not described completely by any one pro- 
file presented in typologies of this tyj^e. In the admittedly re- 
.stricted population of Stanford undergraduates, most students 
exhibit some characteristics of each type: strivers, careerists, 
intellectuals, and unconnecteds. 

Ihe trouble uitb classifying . . . 

One root of the difficult in accurately and consistently iden- 
tifying students perhaps is the fact that many can be assigned 
to different categories at different times. Such a tendency 
seems paiiicularly prevalent in the college years. *\Siudents 
lend to become more variable in their self-concepts during 
the four years following matriculation'' (Astin 1978, p. 34). 
Yet, because educational researchers seldom are explicit about 
students' proclivity for change, typologies often are criticized 
as incorrectly and unfairly ^'pigeon-holing," or stereotyping 
students. 

Another part of the diftlcvilty is that the number of dimen- 
sions on wliich a classification is based is limited. It may fail 
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TABLE 2 
TYPOLOGIES IN COMPARISON 





Careerist 


iQtcUeoual 


Striver 


Uacooaeacd 


Clark and Trow 


Va^aiional sulxullure 


Aadeniic subculture 




- 


(1966) 












V(X"aiional, 


tademic. Intel 




(Indirated 


(1966, 1968) 


rncommiiied 


letiual orientaiioas 




orieniittion) 




orieniaiions 








Pembeiton 


Technid'\cKaiii)nal 


Academic theoretical 




— 


(1963) 


orientation 


orientation 






Kenisiott 


Apprentice 


Professionalisl 


— 


(Disaffiliate) 


(1966) 








NeViVomb.Koenig, 




Scholar 


(toder) 




Flacks, and Waiwkk 










(1967) 










Holland 


(Enieri^rismg 


Investigative 






(1966, 1973) 


perMHialiiy) 


personality' 






Kom 


Career group 


Intelleaual interests 






(1968) 


group 






All|X)n Vernon Liiid/e\^ 


&.\)noniic i}pe 


Tlii^)reiical. Aesthetic 






(1960) 











Other 

Collegiate sulxulture (Noncon^ 
fonnistsulx'iilture^ 
Autonomous, Saial protest. Tra- 
ditional, Self-centered. Conformist 
orientations 

At^idemic conformity. Noncon^ 
formiiy, Social-semce oriei^iations 
Acti\ist, Big mail on campus, 
lnderachie\'er. Genileman-iiv 
K^-aiting 

Creative individualist. Wild one, 
Polilid activist, Saial group 

R^*alistic, Stxial. Con\'eniional, 
Artistic personalities 
Grades group 

S(Xial. Political, Religions t\'|)es 



Note: Parenth'>'»s indicate partial correspondeiKc of caicj^orics. 
Source: Katchudoiaiuii and Boli 19HS. 



to encompass in a meaningful way the wide variety of stii- 
den^s' goals that actually exist. 

I atchadourian and Boli provide a summary' of tyjioiogies 
in comparison with their own ( 1985, p. 4 1 \ Vv'hich we have 
reproduced here as table 2. (In appendix 3. wc provide more 
detail regarding the descriptions of their typologies and 
others.) 

Goals and Outcomes 

Goals and outcomes are related intricately. In fact, goal state- 
ments» traditionally thought of as measuring characteristics 
of entering students, also can be translated into outcomes 
representing facets of scxrial, personal, academic, or intellec- 
tual development. The reverse translation also can be made. 
(In short, \vt i*an conceive of goals as either independent var 
iables or depci> nt variables.) As a result, various lists of 
desired college outcomes may be converted into lists of goals. 
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Such a a)nversi()n is seen readily in the consiruaion of the 
SOLS Questionnaires (NCHEMS/College Board) from an 
aheady-estabhshed list of outcomes (Ix^nninj^ et al, 1977, p, 
27). It is easy to imagine the translation of a goal sUiiement 
such as '*to improve my social and economic status" to an 
outcome staienient that is measured in concrete terms after 
graduation. 

More specific lists of outcomes also may lend themselves 
to conversion into goal statements; yet, to date, such trans- 
lations are not made. One reason may be difficulties in meas- 
uring the outcomes. For example, some parts of the Astin, 
Panos, and Creager classification ( 1967), which fcK^us on cog 
nitive and affective outcomes, have yet to be tiipped for this 
puq')ose. It remains problematic to measure affective out- 
comes such as "enjoyment of literature,'' or "improvement 
of self-image/' Although these outcomes are quite legitimate 
college goals, nevertheless, researchers continue to use 
broader typologies as guides when tcx:using intensively on 
academic goals. 

For example, in measuring outcomes, the National Center 
for Research to Improve Postsecondar>' Teaching and Learning 
placed the fcK^us on the academic setting (Alexander and Stark 
1986, table 3), but behavioral measures were added to the 
Astin et al. classification. In addition to measurement diffi- 
culties, researchers* reluctance to convert systematically mea- 
surement of outcomes into goal statements well may stem 
ft'om uncertainty about whether students could interpret sat- 
isfactorily such goals. Studies at /Vlvemo College indicate that, 
at least in one setting, students can, and do, participate in 
goal -setting and seif-assessment of their progress (Mentkowski 
and h)acker 1985). Clearly, the ability of students to do so 
needs to be further tested in a variety of colleges. 



''Vpologies and Vocational Goals 

Typologies are extremely popular in attempts to understand 
and predict student vcK^ational choice. The way students 
initially select a field of study or a vcvation involves a com- 
plicated prcx'css incorporating a number of variables including 
ability, personality i\pe and interests, self-perception, piirental 
influence, peer influence, socioeconomic .status, work expe- 
rience, job trends, educational oppommiiy, and a vision of 
desired life style (liomoui 1987, p. 18). 
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TABLE 3 

NCRIFl'AL'S OUTCOME FRAMEWORK 



Form of 
Measurement 



Academic Outcome 



Cognitive 



Achievmem (facts, principles, ideas, skills) 
Critic-althinking skills 
Problem-solving skills 



Motivational 



Satisfaction with college 
Involveinent/effoit 
Motivation 
Self-efficacy 



Behavioral 



Career and life goal exploration 
Exploration of diversity 
Persistence 

Relationships with faculty 



Source: Alexander and Stark 19«6. 

Despite that complexity, however, theories that attempt to 
explain or illuminate the phenomenon of v(x:ational choice 
fi-equently are variations on the theme of "person- 
environment fit" or personality theoiy. Although not all were 
developed specifically for use in educational settings, several 
vocational theories have evolved into typologies sometimes 
used by educators and researchers as related to student goals, 
or even as proxies for them. 

Several theories emphasizing the "person" side of the 
person-environment fit equation hold that people seek jobs 
(or, presumably, majors while in college) that are consiste;.t 
with their personal traits (Brown, Brooks et al. 1984). Such 
a view is asswiated closely with Holland's "llieory of Voca 
tional Personalities and Work Environments." According to 
this theory, six personality types result from 

a thamcteristic interactkni among a variety oj adtxiral and 
personal forces including peers, biological heredity, parents, 
social class, culture and thepltysical environment. Out of 
this experience, a person learns first to prefer some activities 
as oppawd to othirs. Later, these activitie;- become strong 
interests; such interests lead to a special group of compet- 
encies. ...In short, each type has a characteristic repertoire 
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of attitudes and skills for coping with environmental prob- 
lems and tasks. Different types select andpwcess informa- 
tion in diffemit ways, but all types seek fulfillment by exer- 
cising characteristic activities, skills, and talents, and by 
striving to achieve special goals'' {HoW'dud 1985, pp. 2-3). 

Hence, the choices which students and/or workers make ai^e 
seen simply as the product of their environments and the pos- 
sibilities present in their lives. 

I'ven when vocational aspects do not predominate in a 
given goals survey, an element of the vc^ational often seems 
to characterize description of the results. An example is the 
Student Orientations Suivey (Moistain 1973), which contains 
10 scales, two of which fcKus on the following dimensions: 
educational puiposes, educational processes, power relation- 
ships in classrooms, student peer relations, and pub^'c posi- 
tion. >Xlien the 10 scales are analyzed further, students can 
be categorized as having either an exploratory orientation 
toward their education, seeking to explore ideas of all types 
for their intrinsic interest, or a preparatory orientation, pui - 
suing education because it is instrumental in achieving career 
goals. As in other typologies, the two are not polar opposites. 

It is not suiprising that students seem to gravitate primarily 
towai'd one or the other orientation since, even in liberal arts 
college, , faculty tend to lean toward one of these categories 
as well (Stark and Morstain 1978). Moreover, students who 
remain in college longer increasingly resemble their profes- 
sors in terms of learning orientation. This tendency clearly 
illustrates the propensitv of student goals to shift under influ- 
ence of the college experience (Stark 1975). 

Why students shift 

While the shifting of student goals is attributed most often 
to psychological variables such as increases in motivation or 
self-concept, some studies address the scx'iological issues sur- 
rounding this phenomenon. For example, a reseaicher 
recently attempted to show that the environment in collegiate 
.settings actually reinforces already existing personality types 
as measured by Holland\s theory (Smait 1985). Tliis research 
links a psychological conceptualization of goals to one with 
a sociological basis by recognizing the influence of new envir- 
onments on goals that had been viewed as somewhat stable. 
Unlike the .somewhat better-established psychological 



research on guils, the scK'iological perspecti'^e stresses the 
cultural and scKial sides of career choice (Browii et al. 1984). 
Scxial class boundaries either may facihtate or truncate choice. 
In any case, they act as a critical filter to the kind of informa 
tion, encouragement, and opportunities available to the indi- 
vidual. 

For example, when inteiviewing college students about 
college and course goals, we found that Aftican American stu- 
dents and students whose parenLs had not attended college 
were more likely than students from more advantaged back- 
grounds to adopt vocational and practical goals and less likely 
to choose intellectual and personal college goals (Suirk et 
al 1988). Some sociological theorists believe that people are 
steered by socioeconomic factors towai'd occupational roles 
that match their social status, hisofar as college students have 
opportunities to experience new environments, philosophies 
and cultures, college may serve to minimi/e the boundaries 
imposed by these external cultural aspects, 

While in many cases personality types or vcK^ational choices 
have been used to create tyjx)logies, the reverse process- 
using typologies to predict vocational choices— also has 
occurred, IJkewise, student typologies are used to predict stu- 
dent proclivities for one field of .study or another. For exam- 
ple, Katchaciourian and Boli (1985) found that of their four 
groups of .Stanford students, careerists are more likely to plan 
careers in business, medicine, or engineering. Intellectuals 
gather in the humanities and are less likely to be found in 
the natural sciences, engineering, medicine, law, or econom 
ICS. Stnrers'dre fairly evenly distributed across the fields, and 
the unconuectecis dxe highly variable; humanities and law are 
popular, but .so are natural science and engineering. Vnco^i- 
necteds'dw least likely to choose careers in l*>iisiness, and ihcy 
are more likely to be undecided, or to make more changes 
in choice of major than other .students, 

Sufflmary 

Many studies report student goals by college type, or compare 
the fit between in.stitutional goals and student goal.s, drawing 
implications for .student choice, attrition, or recruitment. 
iypolo[,ies of .students, often ba.sed on goals, .sometimes are 
used to predict academic majon college ty]x^ and vocational 
choice. The rationale for such uses is ciihcvpsycholo^i^kcil 
(based in personality theory or developmental theory), or 
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sodo/of>ic(iJ (b-jised on the influence of the home and college 
context). 

Although frequent change is demonstrated, most studies 
appear to view as enduring the goals that students bring to 
college. I^)ngitudinal studies of goals measured over time sel- 
dom are conducted to determine the cori elates of goal shifts. 
And, only a few studies relate academic course expefiences 
to gcnil attiiinment or to goal change. 

Tlie growing diversity of the student population over the 
last 20 yeai's has created new reasons to examine student 
goals. Tile burgeoning community college sector, in particular, 
with its predominance of part-time and commuter students, 
calls into question the validity of the person-environment fit 
models (see Pascarella and Chapman 1983). Ilie result is the 
biiih of a new set of special types and goal instruments, 
created to characterize more accurately the goals of the com, 
munity college student (Sheldon and Grafton 1982; Fried- 
lander 1986). 

Clearly, classifying orientations toward college is a topic 
of considerable interest to researchers and of some interest 
to educational administrators, albeit for different rea.sons. Yet, 
the ways in which information about goals is used by colleges 
and universities to change educational practice is less clear. 

Sometimes, measures of goals as entering characteristics 
become confused with measures of college outcomes. Such 
may be the case with the public concern arising fi-om data 
suggesting that entering students" v(K-ational goals are becom- 
ing more prominent than their altruistic and philosophic 
goals. It is easy for the public to conRise information gathered 
from entering freshmen with the outcomes society desires 
of college students at graduation. Comparative information 
actually dcx'umenting outcomes or relating them to goals .sel- 
dom is available, but can become an important aspect of col- 
lege as.scssmcnt plans. 

in the succeeding chapters we address other liroad dilem- 
mas a.ssociated with .student goals research, including those 
which follow. 

1. 'Hie interchange of terms such as goals, needs, values, 
objeaives, and motivations leads lo .semantic and con- 
ceptual confusion. 

2. No consistent cla.ssificaiion of goal types has been empir- 
ically, or logically established. Within the generally rec- 
ognized types, .such as ivrsvinal, .social, and vocational 
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goals, conaision among levels o( go-d\s, such as the cotv 
tinned development of precollegiate basic skills, 
collegiate- level academic goals, and higher- ot der intel- 
lectual goals, add to the difficulties. 

3. GoiU studies only rarely include goal attributes such as 
specificity, clarity, source, comniitment, or temporality, 
that might help to better define goals or relate college 
experiences to goal attainment. 

4. The links between concepts such as goals, motivation, 
efficacy, and expectancy aie not well established. 

5. Studies of student goals tend to fcx us at the college wido 
level with little attention to concrete goals asscx-iated with 
selection of specific courses, or to the relationships among 
students' course goals, instructors' course goals, and 
course achievement. 
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GOALS AND THEIR NEGLECTED ATTRIBUTES 




What Are Goals? 

Considerable confiision exists regarding an appropriate def- 
inition of goals. What exactly are goals? Wliat operational defi- 
nitions allow us to conduct meaningful research about them? 

Our use of the term **goar' builds on the definition formu- 
lated by Locke, Shaw, Saari, and Latham (1981, p, 126), goal 
is what an individual is trying to accomplish: It is the object, 
or aim, of an action/' Tliis view of a goal as something to be 
achieved by a person is widespread in the literature (Bandura 
1986; Dweckand Leggett 1988; Ford 1986; Klinger 1977; 
Maehr and Braskamp 1986; Markus and Wuif 1987), Hiis def- 
inition is useflil for educators since, either at the college level 
or the course level, it can be related to an observed outcome, 
but distinguished from the needs, motivations, or expected 
rewards that cause one to desire the goal. The goal also can 
be distinguished from the effort put toward its achievement. 

Although clearly separate from eftoit or actions, goals play 
a cmcial role in guiding the activities of individuals as they 
strive for achievement. Indeed, a substantial body of empirical 
research links goal-setting to task performance. Tliis research 
assumes that goals (that is, aims or intentions) are essential 
for humans to regulate their own behavior. Furthermore, 
when researchers view goals as intentions, it is possible to 
examine their effects on behavior in terms of goal attributes 
such as specificity, difficulty (challenge), clarity, source (ori- 
gin), commitment (strength), time (temporality), and the like 
(Bandura 1986, p. 472; IxK^ke et al. 1981). Much of the social 
science literature refers to these propeiiies as the ^'dimen- 
sions'' of goals. We have accepted the suggestion of an anon- 
ymous reviewer to use the word **attribute," reseiving the term 
"dimension'' in our discussion for quantitative measures of 
the attributes.^ 

For example, an individual may be committed strongly to 
a particular goal but nevertheless find it difficult to attain. A 
goal may be an aim c^f one's own choosing, or imposed by 
some authority. It may be general, like '^getting an education,'* 
or specific, like learning to solve a mathematical equation. 
By examining such attributes of goals we can look beyond 
common broad statements and learn more about what rcg 

' Much of tlie S(X.ial science literature refers to these properties :ts tlie *\iitiien 
sions ' of gcyals. Wc have acceptt^l the suggestion of an anonymous reviewer 
to use the word ' aurihuie," resetving che tern; "dimension" in our discussioti 
for quantitative measures of the attrilnites. 
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TABLE 4 
SOME GOAL AT11UBUTES 



h Specif tan\- the level of ciireciednes.s of a goal CUK^ke, Shaw, 
Saari. and liitham 1981) 

2. Clcdriiy: level of anibiguiiy associated with a goal (ibid.) 

3. Difficulty: the level of eftoit required U) achieve the goal (ibid.; 
Huber 198S) 

4. Temporality: the amoimi and frequenc>' of feedback expected 
for a given goal (Manderlink and HarackiewicO 

5. hnportauce: the level of the importance assigned to a goal in 
relation to other goals in a goal hierarchy (Wicker, Lambert, 
Richardson, and Kahler 1984) 

6. Ownership: the source of the goal (Garland 1983; LcKke, Fred- 
erick, Buckner, and Bohko 1984) 

7. Commitment: the degree to which the goal motivates behavior 
(IxKke, Shaw, Saari, and Utham 1981) 

8. Stability: the permanence of a goal over a period of lime (Rob^ 
bins and Patton 1985) 

ulates studein behavior Although present in the social science 
literature, these goal attributes often are neglected by edu- 
cators and educational researchers. Following, then, is an 
exploration of recent research that can more cleai ly define 
the pertinent dimensions of goals. 

Goal Specificity 

General goals, which arc recogni/ed by goal statements, most 
c^ten relate to the broad life arenas in which the goals oper- 
ate. For this reason, almost without exception, most instru- 
ments on goals and outcomes designed for suiveying college 
students group items according to such general developmen- 
tal categories as personal, scKial, intellectual, or vocational 
goals, llie boundaries between these broad categorizations 
arc bluircd, as arc the areas of human life they represent; the 
categories cry out for increased specificity and a clearer 
description of the links between them. 

A slightly different categorization of general goal types 
results when goals aic discussed under the heading of mot- 
ivation, or when moic theoretical concepts ate used to classify 
ihem. For example, Moen and Doyle (1978) classify goals, or 
"taigets of academic motivation," as 1) material motivation 
(both econottiicand pliysical), 2) psychc)logical motivation 
(self-esteem, mental stimulation, conscientiousness), and 3) 
social motivation (esteem, social interaction). In this cate^ 
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gorization, career goals are seen as more clearly linked with 
personal goals, with material well-being and comfort under- 
lying both. 

Tlie above categorization was developed by directing stu- 
dents to identify broad college goals. However, when edu- 
cators and students begin to talk about goals or outcomes at 
the course and program level, broad goals quickly become 
more specific. The amount and t>pe of specification needed 
depends upon tlie context and the intended use of the infor^ 
mation. For example, in referring to general reasons for 
attending college, a student might endorse a goal statement 
such as ''I want to understand liow Icnowledge is developed/' 
At the more specific level of a science course, the related goal 
might be '1 want to understand how scientists explore the 
nature of living things.'' 

Some goals identified by Astin and Nichols (1964, chap. 
2) could be viewed as more specific sub-goals of college 
attendance since some goals (for example, humanistic- 
cultural, altruistic, and prestige) are directed at specific types 
of developmental Uirgets that lie at the border between the 
personal and stKial goal types. Other goals, such as aitistic. 
scientific, and athletic success goals, may represent sub-goals 
that historically have guided human endeavor, areas of knowl- 
edge currently offered in collegiate programs, or intersections 
between personal and intellectual interests. 

Despite the obvious conceptual interdependence betu'een 
student goals and student outcomes, definitions of outcomes 
often are much more specific than those developed for goals. 
Yet, like outcomes, goals can be specific to disciplines, occu 
pations, intellectual growth, and personal ov social growth. 
Specificity^ is needed badly since the broad goal classifications 
currently in vogue appear to be of minimal value in under- 
standing student learning. 

It is didficult, for example, to know what learning activities 
will help a student achieve a goal as general as "I wanted to 
learn more al)out interesting things." it is somewhat easier 
when the "interesting things" are narrowed down, such as 
*1 wanted to leani abcuit how peo{>le have governed them 
selves through the years." 

Since much of student learning is specific to courses, 
greater specificity of goals lends itself particularly well to anal 
yses of attitude toward, or perfomiance, in a specific course. 
Carrying the example alx)ve a step further, a course goal might 
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be *'to learn how people have governed themselves in West- 
ern culture so that i tiiay become an informed voter/' At the 
classrcx^m level, the relevant question is the extent to which 
effort or learnmg behavior is indic^ative of the existence of 
underlying goals, or, conversely, the extent to which goals 
control tlie amount of effort directed at learning tasks. Sim- 
ilarly, at the program level, student satisfaction with the major 
may lead to goal commitment (Aitken 1982), or the reverse 
may be true, with goal commitment leading to iiatisfaction, 

'Hie perceived use or desirability of a course— its compat- 
ibility with the student's goals— determines to a laige extent 
the amount of effoit the student will spend on the course 
work. Some researchers asseit the potential relationship more 
bluntly, 'Teaching effectiveness must be considered in rela- 
tion to specific desired educational goals" (Wilson et al, 1975, 



Goal Clarity 

Another goal attribute, not totally independent of specificity, 
is goal clarity. Some goals are abstract and vague while others 
are extremely concrete. Some wiiters have termed this dimen- 
sion "goal quality,'' or have defined clarity in terms of how 
"adequate" the goal is for a given purpose (Frewin 1977). 
According to Frewin, learners often come to college with 
poorly-defined goals and only later develop the ability to dis- 
criminate between multiple alternatives. 

Tliey have trouble defining goals because they lack focused 
self-knowledge. While it is useful to recognize that student 
ability to conceive of clear goals may vaiy, the term "qi^ality" 
may unnecessaiily denigrate abstract t^r vague goals that will 
become clearer over time. If a purpose of education is to help 
the learner develop the ability to establish effective goals, one 
might expect early goals to be abstract or vague. Tlius, the 
definition of clarity in terms of ambiguity level (see table 4) 
is more useful. 

To illustrate, an entering student may articulate a goal such 
as "to improve my study skills " At a later time, this statement 
takes on clarity (or reduced ambiguity) as the student rec- 
ognizes and accepts a goal of ^'relating new ideas to old ones ' 
when studying. 

Goal Difficulty or Challenge 

In a review of studies on goals, Locke el aL ( 1981) found that 
specific and challenging goals lead lo higher performance 
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than easy goals. There also is evidence that this relationship 
depends on the perceived value of itie pay-off (Matsui, Okada, 
and Mizuguchi 1981, p. 57; Terborg 1976, p. 619). Adopting 
goals which are challenging in specif icdren'ds but not over- 
whelming in general may improve academic performance, 
AJtliough college educators intuitively believe it important 
to hold high expectations for students and to encourage them 
to set high expectations for themselves, we do not yet know 
how to determine the optimal level of goal difficulty. The 
optimal level may vary for individuals, and it is related to self- 
cx)ncept as well as to prior learning. For one student a difficult 
goal might be to write an interesting short story; for another, 
to write a well-structured paragraph. 

Goals and Temporality 

A variety of tertns are used to characterize the time perspective 
in which goals are held and during which »'iey are achieved. 
This distinction between goals that are established for the 
long-range future or the short-range setting is an important 
dimension of goals. Such time perspectives are not indepen- 
dent of either the type of goat, or its clarity, specification, or 
challenge. Ordinarily, longer-range goals focus on broader 
developmental areas such as career and personal growth; they 
are more abstract, less specific, and less clear. In contrast, 
short-range goals more often are concemed with interim steps 
toward long-range growth (Bandura 1986). Short-term goals 
provide opportunity for fiequent, reinforcing feedback. 

hi discussing goals for college attendance, and particularly 
when speaking of utilitarian (or extrinsic) goals, educators 
usually focus on the eventual outcome or long-range goal 
(job, degree, and intellectual or social stature acquired), leav 
ing the specific activities or strategies needed to reach the 
goal unspecified. In contrast, when speaking of interest value 
(or intrinsic) goals, educators more often fcKUs on the imme 
diatc enjoyment received from shoit-range activities achieved 
on the way to some endpoint which may remain poorly 
defined One could ask whether it is possible that ''intrinsic 
interest value" is the shoit-range counteipait c>f the long-range 
**task value/ utility'' goal. 

Student Cases Compared 

To illustnne the possibility for college goals, consider the 
cases of two typas of well-prepared college students studying 
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in the I liberal aiis and sciences: the professionally-oriented 
student and the undecided student. 

ITie iwfessiomiHy' oriented ifudef-graduate studetit may 
have strong and effec^tive sliort- range goals, Tiiey niay produce 
enjoyment in their own right, hut it is more impoitiint to the 
student that they simultaneously seive its stepping stones tc) 
the longer-range professional school or graduate degree goal. 

To the career-tifidecided student, the intrinsic enjoyment 
value of college learnihg may be equally strong but, since the 
longer-range goal remains nonspecific, the shoit range learn- 
ing seems more valued for its (wn sake. 

In tho.se cases, two types of goal-directed behavior may 
occur simulumeously but in varying strength for the two stii 
dents. One type is progres.s toward the long-range goal, the 
other is toward tlie short iTUige goal. 

Consider, in a totally different context, undetprepared coi 
lege students who have not yet established even short-term 
goals to help regulate learning behavior. Although counseling 
techniques may help such students to establish and success- 
fully complete short-range goals ("to iinprove my self- 
confidence in mathematics") on the route to longer-range 
gc)als ('*to inieipret numerical data conectly''). the long-range 
goals may remain undefined indefinitely. Although clearly 
relevant in these veiy diffe ^nt cases, the relationship c)f the 
time orientations seems not to liave been incoiporated in var- 
ious classifications of college student goals. 

Goal Importance 

U)ng'term, general goals to whic h individuals are strongly 
committed usually also incorporate shorter-range, mcM C spe- 
cific subgoals which scive as instrumental goals, or building 
bkvks. \(/hcn feedback is given, it is usually in relation to 
shorter term goal.s, since lc)ng term gtvUs usually are nc)t 
achieved at the time of measurement. The relative ease with 
which short term goals are a.sses.sed. then, helps students 
adju.st their expeciaiions and self-image to set increasingly 
clearer and more realistic goals. 

However, when short term goals do not adequately advance 
.students toward their long term goals, they may not fo.ster 
achievement of appropriate long-term goals (Fuchsand 1-uchs 
1985). This may be typified by the behavior of students 
enrolkxl in mandatoiy courses which, in their view, are not 
linked to their own long term goals. In such cases, the necil 
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forclaiificaiion and aiiiculaiion between the slioit-terni learn- 
ing tasks assigned and the longer-term goals set by the stu- 
dents iheniselves becomes quite obvious. In brief, llie student 
needs to create a hierarchy of goals with short term goals tak 
ing on added importance, but with the long term goals kept 
clearly in view. 

Commonly, the potential outcomes, or rewards, that are 
assumed to result from achieving goals are classified as extrin 
sic and intrinsic. Other possible outcomes include the social 
desirability of the goal (i.e., the .social approbation that results 
from its achievement) or, alternatively, the negative value of 
avoiding failure to achieve. 

In an early version of an instrument designed to measure 
classroom level motivational orientations, the Motivated Strate- 
gies for Learning Questionnaire (MSLQ). Finirich, McKeachie 
et al. (1988) con.stmcted a scale that iiey label ".social desir- 
ability." It tai)ped what might equally well be called "work 
ethic enculturation/^ The .scale items seem to characterize siu 
dents who have learned to perform in the classroom and who 
persisSt in studying haixl baseei on family values. 

A statement cc^mmonly endorsed by such .students is, "Kven 
when stud>' materials are dull or uninteresting. I believe I 
should keep working until 1 am finished." Tlie extrinsic mot* 
ivation here, ofcour.se, is either to get positive reinforcement 
from important other.s, or to escape m .itive reinforcement, 
or punishment. Viewed in this way, extrinsic motivation 
cau.ses the goal of .studying to become most important in a 
hierarchy of many competing goals. Perhaps such a goal, 
based on a sense of dut>' or avoidance, is the shortest range 
goal of all since it provides neither clear long range focus, 
nor short-term personal enjoyment. In brief, neither intrinsic 
nor extrinsic rewards aw received. In any case, the examples 
that are obvious in the college context highlight the impor 
t;mce of considering the time pei spective in which goals are 
viewed as related to goal importance. 

Goal Ownership, Source, or Origin 

Coals are established by an individual (voluntar)- goals) or 
thf'y are impo.sed or a.ssigned by other perscMis (i^ssigned 
goals). Yet, goals seldom are purely one or the other; in.stcad. 
they vary along a continuum. While .students may establish 
their career goals independently, they find it dinicult to ignore 
what their family and peer group consider desirable among 
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varied careers and life styles. In fact, among iradiiional-age 
college students, goals assigned by parents or peer group are 
common. Yet the ability to set one\s own goals is important 
(Showers and ^lantor 1985), and its achievement is quite pos- 
sibly an important developmental milestone. 

Goal Commitment and Stability 

Although affected by other attributes, goal commitment, or 
strength (sometimes refened to as tenacity), often is related 
most closely to goal origin (source). Typically, commitment 
to self-established goals is stronger than commitment to 
assigned goals. On the other hand, goals assigned by others 
often are strongly held, particularly in cases where extrinsic 
rewards are veiy strong or acceptance is very firm. Long-range 
goals to which individuals have weak commitment, or which 
are not of their own choosing (minimal ownership), aie likely 
to be changeable rather than stable, 

Uxrke et al, (1981) make a distinction between the concepts 
of goal acceptance and commitment that seems particularly 
important in education, Conunitment cioes not require a spe- 
cific source; the goal may be devised personally, or externally 
imposed. Acceptance implies that the goal assigned by 
another person or agency was accepted as if it was self- 
generated, Tliis definition speaks to one common concern 
about college students— namely, that certain academic goals, 
often assigned by others, may be insufficiently accepted to 
direct behavior "oward that goal when competing goals are 
present, 

Tlie idea of multiple goals of vaiying strength may provide 
the underlying basis for the common classification of college 
student goals into groups classified as social, personal, intel- 
lectual, or v(K'ational. Most students possess some of each 
t)pe, but hold them with vaiying cc^mmitment. 

In his study of student success in liberal aits colleges, Wil- 
lingham ( 19H5) concluded that beyond Scholastic Aptitude 
Test scores and high school grades, [)mductUnty'\^'^^ the single 
most impoitant factor accounting for success in college. He 
defined productivity, based on faculty reports, student self- 
reports, and college records, as the characteristic of perse ' 
vcrance at the task of college work. Such (XM'severancc seems 
characteristic of strong goal commitnient. 

Perhaf.s the opposite case is mmdircLtedncss, in which a 
student's educational goals are so weak that they have little 
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or no regulating effect on relevant behavior. Tliis nondirected 
state often is reported by counselors and teadiers as dispro- 
poitionately common among underjircpared or disadvantaged 
students. This may be related to students' expectations, their 
self-concept, their posse*:sion of adequate learning su^ategies, 
or all of these. 

Summary 

Goals possess niuUiplc attributes, although they are not inde- 
pendent. Existing instruments to 'dSi>i^ss and describe college 
student goals have not yet explored, or taken ad\ :mtage of, 
the relationship among goal attributes which are very likely 
related to student academic develoi')ment. 
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GOALS AND RELATED IDEAS 



Much research leading to student goal instruments used cur- 
rently was done in the 1960s ;mcl 1970s. Personality tb.eoiy 
or person-environment fit theories (Stern 1970; Walsh 1973) 
often fomied the bases for such studies. Recently, new find- 
ings in cognitive psychology hax'e provided improved under- 
standing of goal-related concepts such as motivation, efficacy, 
and expectancy (McKeachie et al. 1986). Since tiiese emerging 
ideas frequently were not linked to student goals, recent 
higher education literature has failed to keep pace with basic 
research. 

Similarly, knowledge about goals was linked only partially 
with other rapidly developing areas of research on patterns 
of college student growth and behavior. For example, research 
on relating student attrition to academic and scx'ial integration 
(Tinto 1975; 1987), the recently developed ability to measure 
the quality of student eflfort (Pace 1984), summaries of learn- 
ing style research (Claxtoii and Munell 1987), and the work 
of several researchers on the value of informal faculty-student 
interaction (Pascarella et al. 1980; Wilson et al. 1975). t)ften 
have proceetled imconcerned with student goals. 

To assist others in making these important links, this chap- 
ter first will explore potentially fruitful relations between stu 
dent goals and ideas emerging in other disciplines. Second, 
it will relate findings and speculations about student goals 
to the proliferating work of higher education scholars who 
use eclectic research approaches raihcM' than orthodox 
methods of psychology or sociology. 

Connections in Cognitive Research 

Recently, cognitive perspectives influenced research on goal 
setting (Bandura 1986; Ixxkc et al. 1981; Markus and Wurf 
1987; Shower,? and Cantor 19H5). Cognitive p-sychologists view 
goals as part of the self concept that assi.sts in .self- manage- 
ment; in - .iher words, they help individuals control and reg 
ulate their actions. Goals act as regulators of human action 
because they are the objects, or aims, of those actions (IxKko 
et al. 1981, p. 126). "The ultimate point about goals ... is that 
they affect, behavior" ( Maehr 1984, p. 130). 

Considering goals im]-)ortani in an individual s .self- 
regulatory process suggests several cjuestions; 

• Mow are goals selec ted? 

• Wliat influences the choic e? 

• Wliat plans are u.sed to achie\'e goals? 
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• What is the role of self-asse: ment? 

• Wlial is the relation of goals to perfoniiance? 



In reviewing how self-concept guid'^ » and concrols behavior, 
Markus and Wurf ( 1987) adiress a number of those questions 
in their discussion of self regulatoiy processes from childliood 
to young adulthood. Based on their divscussion, we sense that 
viewing goals as self-regulatoi s can provide an organizing 
framework for research involving the academic behavior of 
college students. Of course, other factors such as culture, 
scKial environment, and individual needs also influence col- 
legiate behavior. Yet, during college, a period of intense 
'^reflective self-consciousness" (Bandura 1986), students 
examine what they think, feel, and believe about themselves. 
These "possible selves," as M'U'kus and Wurf suggest, are pow- 
erful regulatoi s of human behavior. Improved knowledge of 
students' goals can help us develop a more comprehensive 
picture of self-regulatoiy behavior during the college years. 

Goals and Self-Regulation 

Markus and Wurf suggest that three prcxesses are involved 
in self-regulation: setting goals, preparing mentally for action, 
and establishing a cycle of self-monitoring behavior, Tlie fol- 
lowing summaiy is based on their review. 

Setting goals. 

If goals help individuals to regulate their owi action, it is 
important to understaiul how people select goals. Three fac- 
tors contribute to the selection process; 1 ) expectations, 2) 
atlective factors, motives or values, and 3) desired self images, 
Rcle\'ant ccMuepts from the work of Bandura ( 1986) assist 
in understanding expectations, f^andura implies that a per- 
son's behavior is determined both by "outcome expectancies" 
(certain actions will result in ceiiain outcomes), and by "effi- 
cacy expectancies'^ (whether the person thinks she/he can 
do what is necessary' for the desired outcome). This research 
suggests that individuals will select goals they can expect to 
achieve. 

Impoitaiit factors in goal setting (those that p.^ychok)gists 
and educatt)rs call "afTeclive") include needs, motives, and 
values. Needs are defined as diffuse, innate motivators of 
behavior. Motives are leanuxl and more specific than needs. 
Values (or incentives) are conscious and nK)re specific than 





either needs or nioiives. Students' choices of goals may reflect 
their needs, motives, values, or a combination c^f these. 

A person's self image also contributes to goal setting, Fol 
lowing research on life tasks and ideal selves (Cantor el al, 
1987), Murkus and Wurf suggested chat people may select 
goals that continue self definitions based on their personal 
andscKial histories. 

Preparing cognitfvefy for action. 

Goals are not achieved through wishful thinking. Rather, a 
person must plan the actions whicli, in his or her judgment, 
will lead to attaining goals. Markus and Wurf point exit that 
these conscious plans depend upon the person's knowledge 
of usefiil stiategies t^.) achieve goals, and abcuit how to orga- 
nize strategies. In academic endeavors, useful strategies may 
be broad and abstract, such as alienating ample stucly time, 
or they may be concrete and specific, such as attempting t(^ 
solve increasingly difficult mathematical problems. \V\V\\q pre- 
\ious academic preparation is necessaiy for academic achieve- 
ment, the student also must possess a repertoire of leaining 
strategies relevant to achieving specific goals. 

Researchers built on those ideiis and perspectives in studies 
that jointly explored students' motivaticm and the learning 
strategies they use in courses (procedural strategies, and 
strategies such as self-monitoring) (Fintrich et aL 1988), 

Cycles of self -monitoring behavior. 

In the final plusc of the self regulation process, individuals 
implement and evaluate actions they have chcxsen to adiieve 
their goals, Markus arid Wurf describe how implementation 
can initiate a cycle of mental activities that provide self 
knowledge, lliese activities (behaving, monitoring, judging 
the effec tiveness of behavior, and self-evaluating) provide a 
response to the cjuestion, "How am I doing in pursuit of my 
goals'''" 

The prcK'ess of evaluating actions in relation to goals may 
yield a variety of .strong feelings that provide people wirh a 
measure of progress toward their goals: joy, satisfaction, anx 
iety, disappointment, anger, fear, and apprehension (Klinger 
1977). Asa consequence, students may retain previously 
selected goals and strategies, or they may choose new goals 
or actions. Tlie student who makes good progress toward soK* 
ing word problems in mathematics may persist in the sue 
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cesstul study lechniqut*. AiiothcM* studeiu, tailing to iiiidcnsuind 
economics, may revise a goal of eniering a business field 
Based on those recent theories, it seems fruitful lo view 
college student goals as changeable attributes thai assist in 
self management. Within this framework, researchers can 
examine the academic actions of students (deciding to attend 
college, choosing a college, ,^electing a major, electing 
courses, and doing course work) in relation to their goals. 
It also is pfissible to study how student goals may change as 
a result of these experiences. 




Goals and Motiivations 

Tile value of attaining a goal (expectancy) also influences goal 
choice. When the goal is valued highly, the commitment to 
either a self-generated or assigned goal is likely to be stronger. 
Along with other lesearchers, McKeachie, Pintrich, Lin, and 
Limith (1986) assume that student motivations to reach goals 
fit into two primary motivating components which they call 
'*task value" and "interest value," 

Briefly defined, "task value" (sometimes referred to as 
"extrinsic'' goal motivation, or "utility") is concerned with 
a person s perception of tlie usefulness of the goal outcome. 
"Interest value" (sometimes called "intrinsic" goal motiva- 
tion) is concerned with a person's perceptions of the inherent 
challenge or enjoyment from attaining the goal, or pursuing 
related activities. To avoid confusion with otlicr meanings 
of vakie, we will use the terms "extrinsic" and **intrinsic" mot- 
ivation in this discussion. 

Investigators of broad college student goals often have 
divided ente*ring students' goals along lines of intrinsic and 
extrinsic value similar to those described by McKcadiie and 
colleagues. In fact, one basis for con.structing several of the 
classifications reviewed in chaptci" 2 is the relative impoitance 
of intrinsic and extrinsic motivation. Baseel on suivey ques- 
tions related to broad college goals, a large group of .students 
are reported to enroll in college because they believe the 
results will be useful, particularly with regard to a career or 
financial security (Astin et al. 19H6). 

A smaller group is referred to as being challenged by the 
intrinsic motivation of college attendance, sometimes referred 
to as "learning for kMniing s .sake." The division here parallels 
the "prcparatoiy" and "exploratoiy" orientations cnitlined hy 
Stark and Moi*stain ( 1978) for .students in liberal ails colleges. 
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And yet one might question whether the division between 
utility and enjoyment is real, as Dre.ssel and Marcus ( 1982) 
did They believed that ii uinsic motivations to learn for learn- 
ing's sake really do have task value, or utility. Their utility is 
the enjoyment the student experience. . 

Why do stttdents attend coUege? 

Student goals in attending college have many attributes; they 
are not one-dimensional. Even the shon term goal of attend 
ing college can be viewed as a strateg>' ilii ected toward 
achievement of multiple, broad, long-range goals. And, once 
attending college, the broad goals and motivations students 
developed earlier may be less impottam in regulating behav- 
ior than the goals they bring to specific courses. 

Realistically as shown in McKeach i c s work at the classroom 
level, aspects of both extrinsic and intrinsic motivators also 
come into play in student actions at the course level. In a 
manner parallel to broader goals, goals for particular courses 
are based on students' knowledge about themselves, general 
knowledge about the course and instructor, learning skills, 
self-confidence, and self- monitoring strategies. 

Such factors result in expectancies for each course that may 
differ fi-om those for college success. The exploratic)ns of psy- 
chologists often are focused on specific tasks within courses. 
Among the possible causal relationships at this level, student 
goal orientation and student self efficacy potentially can inte- 
ract with anxiety about tests and competence in perft)rming 
tasks to produce the "task value" and expectancy ft)r success. 
These, in turn, influence achievement and academic persis 
tence (McKeachie et al. 1986, p. 44). 

llie major theme of this research is that "motivational and 
cognitive variables interact in such intimate conjunction that 
they must be jointly considered in any comprehensive theoty 
of Student learning and thinking" (McKeachie, November 
1987, p. 3). Tlie.se researchers refer \o this complex interaction 
as "motivational orientatit^ns." 

In studying learning tasks, McKeachie's re.search team 
includes not only expectancies, but al.st) an as.sessment (^f the 
student's self efficacy, or perception of lii.s/her own prepared 
ncss or ability to achieve the goal. Gt)al .setting is atTecied In- 
past performance, and a person's expet taiion of success also 
is based on that performance. Test anxiety, for exampl<>. may 
result from a realistic appraisiil of t)ne's ability H) .succeed on 
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tests based on previous test results. In this view, self-efficacy 
helps to predict course perfonnance, as do task value and anx- 
iety. A dimension of expectancy is perceived self-competence; 
anothei- is control. Learning is promoted by personal control 
of learning tasks and strategies. 

The Motivated Strategies Learning Questionnaire assesses 
college students' motivational orientations and their use of 
different self-regulatory learning strategies (Pintrich et al. 
1988). The questionnaire's section on motwation consists of 
items assessing the value students believe a course has for 
them, their beliefs about their ability to succeed, and their 
anxiety about tests. The learning strategy aection Includes 
items addressing studenLs' use of varied cognitive and organ- 
izing strategies. 

In studies using the questionnaire, the goals toward which 
the self regulatory behavior is directed are goals established 
by the instructor for the course and reflected in the assigned 
leiu ning tasks which the student undertakes. The outcomes 
are typical teacher-created classroom achievement measures, 
and the processes of self-regulation are of primary interest. 
Thus, student goals are not assessed separately by the 
researchers. Additionally, no attempt is made in the Pintricli 
et al. model to examine course design or the academic plan 
used to generate the assigned learning tasks. 

Students display a "positive" motivational orientation when 
they have high self efficacy and low anxiety about a course, 
when they adopt a learning goal ;uid effective leiu'ning strate- 
gies, and when they assign a high task value to a course. "Stu- 
dents who aie generally active and self-regulating learners 
(e.g., high in cognitive and metacognitive activity including 
effort regulation) tend to be students who value, and are inter- 
e,sted in, the course work" (Pintrich et al. 1088, p. 45). Tliese 
students also believe they have high control regarding the 
tasks and hold high expectations of success. 

Comparing students 

Pintrich and asscKiates descriloe "good" students as tho.se who 
score high on all the expected aspects of classroom learning, 
and achieve well; "poor" students are those who achieve 
pt)orly. Tliree groups of "in-between" students achieve aver- 
age grades, lliese include: students who are motivated to 
learn, but are not .self- regulating in their .study effort; students 
who ai ? .self regulating but not motivated; and a third group 
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who arc both self regulating and motivated, but who do not 
expect to succeed. 

iMthough its primary concern is with learning tasks, the 
work by McKeachie and Pintrich helps to spotlight the notion 
that students' course-related goals are more specific tlian the 
broad goals they bring to college. Course-level goals may con- 
tribute to student motivations and to the regulation of behav- 
ior. Still, intrinsic motivation (the student^s interest in the task) 
may not be crucial to course success, relative to some other 
variables such as self-regulation (Pintrich et al. 1988, p. 50). 

Stucient performance is a function of student goals inter- 
acting with variable properties of the immediate learning envi- 
ronment. ''Variable properties"— such as course content, 
design, and instruction— can be manipulated to improve stu- 
dent effort and performance. For this reason, researchers such 
as Pintrich are working with discipline-specific leaining tasks 
commonly offered in courses fixnn diverse academic areas and 
with students actually enrolled in these courses, rather than in 
laboratory settings or witli more general cognitive tasks. 

How Important is Self-Efficacy? 

Recently, the efforts c^f many researchers to underst;ind himian 
motivation have centered on social learning theory (Bandiira 
1982), The theory's proponents assert that interest and mot- 
ivation are not static but grow when satisfaction is gained from 
fulfilling internal standards. Interest and motivation al,so grow 
when successful achievements increase an person's self- 
confidence in his/her ability to accomplish a task. In this the- 
t^ry, self-evaluation becomes extremely important in the pro 
cess of setting goals. Self-efficacy can vdt)' along a number 
of dimensions such as strength and specificity. For example, 
one can have a strong feeling of self- efficacy with respect to 
one's ability to dive, but a weak feeling with respect to playinj> 
the violin. 

Inherent but nc)t always stated in discussions c)f improving 
self efficacy is the idea of establishing "do able" goals and 
short-term goals that allow positive self-evaluation in a timely 
manner. Bandura describes rather clearly the relatioUvShip 
between goal dimensions and social learning theoiy. 

Self 'motivation is host summotu>d atid stistaiued hy culopt 
ing attaiuahle snhgotils that lead to large futtov ones. 
Whereas [sbort^tenu] proximal suhgoah; ^mnide immediate 
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incepin'res and guides for action, distal [long-ttrm] goals 
are too Jar removed in time to effectively mobilize effort 
or to direct what one does in the here afid now. Pwximal 
goak can also serve as an important vehicle in the devel- 
opment of self-percepts of efficacy. Without standards 
against which to measure their performance, people have 
little basis forjudging how they are doing or for gauging 
their capabilities Subgoal attainments provide clear markers 
of progress along the way to verify a growing sense of self- 
(Jficacy {B'diMiiwd mi p.l34)/ 

Bandura points out two ways that short-term goals can gen- 
erate greater interest in an activity: Satisfaction based on goal 
attainment can build intrinsic interest, aiul the sense of per- 
sonal ability derived from achieving goals can spaik interest 
in a task In shoit, in either diving or playing the violin, small 
successes can lead to increa^sed interest in piacticing the skills. 

A number of reseai'chers, working at the level of learning 
tasks, pursued those ideas, McKeachie et al. (1986) reviewed 
their efforts in detail. Tliis, however, assumes that success 
alone will not motivate learning; the student also must have 
a sense of control, or self-direction (Bandura 1982; Wittrock 
1986), Uke success, increased responsibility and control over 
one s learning also leads to improved self-efficacy. This line 
of argument assumes that if students are placed in carefully 
structured learning environments which provide opportunities 
for self-direction, their sense of their ov^i abilities and per- 
soivil control will be enhanced. 

Some researchers are developing strategies for motivational 
skills training (McCombs 1984). These are intended to 
increase students* levels of self-efficacy and personal control 
and. thus, to promote active participation in the learning 
(process. 

Allowing people to create incentives for themselves, and 
to enhance self-efficacy through successful goal attainment 
is important (Bandura 1982). Hut. reciprocally, the increase 
in self-efficacy may cause their goals to be strengthened. 

In a related theoiy, causality is viewed as a separate issue 
from control (Weiner 1985; 1986). In auribution theoiy, the 
causes to which students attribute their succes.ses and failures 
affect their future expectations. Students who tend to attribute 
success to their own abilities will expect to do well in the 
future, whereas students whc) attribute success to external for- 
ces will not expect to do as well. 



Hotv to apply theories 

Logical extensions of these ideas extend from cognitive sci^ 
ence to curriculum and course design, but such extensions 
are not usually examined by psychological researchers. For 
example, with self- efficacy, an important potential extension 
may involve the relationship existing between attributing suc- 
cess and failure to goal setting in a course. 

If students articulate course goals, it may be difficult for 
them to attribute the cause for failure elsewhere later. One 
may assume, in fact, that in assisting students to articulate 
course goals, faculty members might help them learn to attrib- 
ute failure in ways that lead to future success, 

A second extension occurs when teachers recognize .stu- 
dents' course level goals and encourage students to act upon 
them, lliis may increaj>e their ability to set wew goals. Perhaps 
it is fair to say that in eveiyday conversation among college 
teachers, the term "active learning" includes, at the course 
and program level, tiie iyt')es of engagement, self-direction, 
improved self efficacy, and conscious use of learning strategies 
with which psychologists are experimenting at the task level. 

In laboratoiy models, psychologists examine relations 
between student acliievement, self efficacy, and motivation 
by focusing on a particular learning problem, say, solving a 
mathematical equation, or using literature to draw contrasts 
between historical events. Intrinsic interest (task value) likely 
will be higher, and meaningdilness increased, however, if this 
task is placed in its "natural domain," that is, in a course or 
academic program context that is viewed hy the student as 
a meaningful link in educational progress. 

Learning Styles 

Tlie study of learning styles is a popular area of research 
among educators. Since a person s learning style is applied 
toward some learning goal, a means end relationship connects 
learning styles and goals. Drawn originally from personality 
trait theory, learning st\'les traditionally have been viewed as 
general dispositions used rathei consistently in many life 
situations. For example, this is believed to he true of Witkin s 
field dependent and independent styles of dii iking (Witkin, 
Moore, Gocxienoiigh, and Cox 1977). Recent concepts of 
"learning style," however, are not considered so rigid. For 
example, proponents of the Myers Hriggs Type Indicator, clas 
sifying learners as "sensers" and "intuitives," suggest thai cer 
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lain leaching and counseling siraiegies can alier prcdispo- 
siiions'io behave in certain ways. 

Another scheme, sometimes viewed as a learning style, but 
closely resembling some motivational (orientations we have 
discussed, is the LOGO typology. Tlie LOGO II, two- 
dimensional typology places students in four groups based 
on high or low scores on learning orientation (LO) and gmde 
orientation (GO) (Hison, Pollio, and Milton 1982), 

Learning orientation is defined as attitudes and behaviors 
based upon the view tliat college courses provide an oppor- 
t unity to acquire knowledge and obtain personal 
enlightenment. 

Grade orientation is defined as attitudes and behaviors 
based upon the view thai the pursuit of course grades is a suf 
ficieni reason for being, and doing, in college. 

A number of the 32-items in the LOGO 11 instrument resem- 
ble those used in scales puqwrted to measure learning styles, 
leaming strategies, or learning goals, Eison, Pollio, and Milton 
(1986) report that LOGO II correlates significantly with some 
cnher learning style instiumenLs such as the Grasha- 
Reichmann Student Learning Style Survey (Reichmann and 
Grasha 1974), and the Inventory of Learning Processes 
(Schmeck, Ribich, and Ramanaiah 1977), but not with Kolb's 
Leaining Style Inventory ( 1985). Some items are similar to 
those included in the Pintrich questionnaire. LOGO scores 
also are related to test anxiety and to study attitudes and skills. 

Most relevant to this discussion is the possibility that grade 
or learning LOGO orientations can be changed (Milton, Pollio, 
and Kison 1986). In addition to intrinsic and extrinsic inot- 
ivation as possible underlying bases for learning and grade 
orientations, the authors mention an "overjustification effect.'' 
I\iq-)Oitedly, this describes a situation in which the use of 
extrinsic rewai'ds may interfere with, and undermine, the ini- 
tial intrinsic gratification once produced by completing an 
activity (Eison, Pollio, and Milton 1982), 

lliis implies that leaching strategies relying heavily on 
extrinsic rewai'ds can change students' goals and motivational 
pi'tterns in directions that some consider undesirable. If so, 
one may assume that other teaching strategies, perhaps based 
on sharing enthusia,sm for certain learning goals, also could 
move students tc)waid highcv learning orientation scores on 
LOGO, 

Another view of learning styles is related to student goals 




in a somewhat different way, Kc)lb\s experiential leaining the- 
ory ( 1981) proposes that learners need four skills to he offpc 
tive: concrete experience abilities, reflective obseivation, 
absmict conceptualization, and active experimentation. 

Tlie sets of skills represent two scales: active- reflective, and 
abstract-concrete. The leainer uses immediate concrete obser* 
vation to form the basis of a more abstract theory, which, in 
turn, serves as a guide for his or her behavior. Such a prcxess 
seemingly affects the ability to set and achieve ^^oals, break 
them into shorter tenn goals, and then build upon success 
to adjust the next, broader goal. 

Furthermore, based on results from his learning Styles 
Inventoiy, Kolb classifies people into four learning-style types: 

Convet'gers'. Their dcMiiinani learning abilities are abstract 
conceptualization and active experimentation. Tliey are strong 
in practical application of iiieiLs. 

Divo-gen. Tliey are best at concrete experience and reflec 
tive observation. Tliey also are strong in imaginative abilit>'. 

Assimilators'. Their dominant learning abilities are abstract 
conceptualization and reflective observation. Tliey also aie 
strong in ability to create theoretical models. 

AccommodutO)'S'. Tliey are best at concrete experience and 
active experimentation. Their greatest strength lies in the abil 
ity to carry out plans and experiments. 

Kolb also classifies the disciplines lo ihe extent that these 
leaniing styles oie required in studying them. Tliis dassifi 
cation suggests that stucients witli certain learning styles will 
leani more effectively in certain types of disciplines, an a.vier 
tion paralleling that of Holland\s personality theory. Kolb 
found that persons whose disciplines (and associated learning 
styles) were incongruent with the dominant learning style 
of a specialized institution tended to feel isolated and 
confused. 

At the institutional level, .such incongruity might lead to 
lack of academic integration and eventual withdrawal, based 
more on incongaience of style rather than goals. At ih j course 
level, it might mean that a student possessiiig strong goal 
commitment toward a discipline, or having an important 
extrinsic need to study that academic subject nonetlieless may 
feel out of place because of a discrepancy of learning styles. 
Recognizing whether the source of the discrepancy is goals 
or learning styles may be helpful in counseling students and 
facilitating learning. 
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Although Kolb s ideas are applicable to learning in personal, 
social, and vcK^ational realms as well as academic realms, they 
seem to have special rclevance at a time when cc^nsiderable 
attention is being paid to iniroductoiy level general education 
courses. In the Kolb model, differentiating learning styles so 
they are consistent with specific disciplines or fields of 
endeavor is seen as development. For instance, when teaching 
introductory courses aimed at majors, students taking the 
course for general education purposes may have a poor suc- 
cess rate and a decrease in self-confidence. In the broadest 
terms, the result may be that gener;H education reduces the 
student's motivation, self-efficacy, and tendency to set new 
goals for broadly-based liberal learning, rather than reinforcing 
positive motivational orientations. Clearly a college\s view 
of whether to differentiate learning styles increasingly, or to 
make them more eclectic, is related to essential educational 
goals. It affects students' processes of goal revision as well. 

Intellectual Development 

Other development;'! models, less closely allied with learning 
styles, also may be linked with goals and goal revision. Perry's 
scheme of intellectual growth (1970) is a popular develop- 
mental model based on empirical studies of college students 
over a number of yeais at Harvard, The model differs from 
others since it involves "positions" rather than "stages" of stu- 
dent development, and emphasizes the "transitions" between 
positions. Die theoty encompasses a dynamic view of growth, 
beginning with (1) dualism (views of good and bad based 
on authority), moving through (2) relativism (a multiplistic 
view), and progressing to (3) making a commitment to one s 
own view. 

As students consider the same i,ssues from an increasingly 
broader perspc'tive, Periy describes their progre,ss as a spiral 
rather than a straight line, Scmietimes, too, students return 
to lower positions in the ,spiral. llie progression, irregular but 
tending generally toward broader perspectives, resemble:^ the 
self regulating behavior :LScribcd to goals. New knowledge 
about one s self and one's performance continually re,sults 
in adjustment of one s goals, just as new exposure to the 
world requires adjustment of one\s world view, Pciry implies 
that students' goals change with their intellectual develop- 
ment, Wlien people change their way of looking at a particular 
subject or challenge, they change their way of approaching 
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It as well. Without pursuing this point vigorously, the educator 
suggests that "funher researches into cognitive and learning 
styleii must include a consideration of the different meanings 
and purposes that the learners ascribe to learning in different 
contexts and at different times in their lives" (Peny 1981, p. 
107). An interesting, and as yet unexplored, question is to 
analyze the types of goals students articulate to detemiine 
'vhether, .subconsciously at least, they adopt goals likely to 
move them to the next transition in the Perry scheme. 

Academic and Social Integration 

Tinto offered a model of college attrition ( 1975) and later 
expanded it (19S7). Tlie model proposes that the proce.s.s of 
deciding to leave college is similar to the decision to leave 
the world in .suicide. Tlie student who chooses to persi.st in 
college is inore academically and .socially integrated with the 
institution than the student who withdraws, just as the suicide 
victim often lacks integration with society. .Seeing the relation 
of integration to goal fit requires little imagination. Beyond 
fit, however, Tintt/s concept of integration .seem.« to involve 
active engagemem with key in.stitutional processes ol" aca- 
demic and social deveUipment. Althougli it is not usually con- 
sidered in this way, Tintos model resembles some popular 
cla.ssifications, panicularly the Clark-Trow model, in the sense 
tha" it views a student as socially integrated, academically inte- 
grated, both, or neither. 

Considerable research validating and extending Tinto's 
model led .some college administrators to focus on academic 
andscK-ial integration as major in.stitutional concerns. Quite 
possibly, however, .student goals simultaneously affect which 
outcome (leaving or staying) results from integration, ju.st 
as researchers have included expectancies in frameworks des 
cribing goals, Tinto describes expectations as elements in the 
integration model. Goal commitment (.strength), based on 
the expected value of attending college, and the .students self 
efficacy can Ik- viewed as the immediate precursor of drop 
ping out. The .Mudent continually modifies goals and insti 
tutional commitments as experience causL-s self u.sse.ssment 
and self-regulation. 

Tinto carefully points out that college "leavL-rs" may see 
their ac-tion as a positive .step toward goal fulfillment, paitic 
ulaii 'their eniiy into college was not linked to degree com- 
pletic ,. However, colleges desiring to retain .students must 
integrate them into the social and intellectual fabric of the 
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institution, and doing so may require obtaining a valid picture 
of students who enter (Tinio 1987, pp, 180, 192). 

Factilty-sttident relationship 

llie study of faculty-student interaction is partly an extension 
of Tinto's work, atid partly a strand of reseairh in its own right 
(Wilson et al. 1975). The logic supporting concern with this 
faculty-student relationship is that poor integration of .students 
results either from insufficient interactions with others in the 
college, or from interactions that are insufficiently rewarding. 
Poor integration leads to low commitment and increases the 
probability of withdraw V 

Faculty-.studeni interaction may supply the needed inte^ 
gration or rewarding relationship to su.stain enrollment. It is 
relevant to our discussion that reseai'chers mea.suring faculty- 
student interaction typically studied out-of class interactions 
rather than interactions representing a me.shing of the instruc- 
tors* and .students* learning goals. Yet, it is hard to imagine 
much infonnal out of-class interaction cKcurring between .stu- 
dents and their instructors if their basic educational goals dif- 
fer gieatly. 

It is ea.sy to extend Tinto's model to tlie academic program 
level, where dropping out might be characterized by changing 
majors, or the course level where, if drop out is not po.ssible, 
disengagement may occur. This parallelism argues for atten- 
tion to .student course- level goals to promote .student- faculty 
interaction within the learning environment, 

Fascarella and Chapman ( 1983) argue that Tinto\s theoiy 
does not cjuite fit commuter students who have a serial envi* 
ronment separate from the college. Since commuter students 
may lack a f(Kais for scxnal integration on campus, academic 
integration possibly is even more important and may center 
on the course or program level. In light of tlie multiple attrib- 
utes of student goals at both the college and course level that 
emerge from theory, a great deal of original research on these 
issues remains to be done. Unfortunately, many .studies ai^ 
either secondary analyses or surveys in which the definition 
of goal commitment was limited to .student re.spon.ses to two 
items, highest expected degree and the importance of gra- 
duating from college. 

Involvement in Learning 

.Some discussions cc^nnecting the retention of .students, intel- 
lectual growth, and motivation for learning have encouraged 
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educational institutions to convey a general intent to iniprove 
teaching and learning. For instance, the call to involve stu^ 
dents in their learning, (NIE Study Group 1984; Astin 19B4b), 
llie level at wliich iniproveinent is urged may vaiy (institu- 
tional, program, and classroom), and the terminology ust?d 
supports a wide variety of changes: from assessing the success 
of colleges in promoting studc-;nt achievement to the impor- 
tance of integrating commuting students, "The effectiven(?ss 
of any educational policy or practice is directly related to the 
capacity of that policy or practice to increase student invo;- 
vement" (Astin 1984b, p. 306). 

Yet, "student involvement'' is a nebulous term, especially 
when applied to the increasingly diverse student populatic)n 
on toda/s campuses, llie level of involvement necessaiy, and 
even how to measure this involvement, might change in mov- 
ing from commuter students to adult students and on to a 
bewildering array of '\special interest'' student groups. It is 
important to remember that each ,^cudenr brings a uniciue set 
of goals and motivations to the classroom. These goals musi: 
be considered before determining what level and t>pe of 
involvement is necessary for the student to improve his or 
hei" learning process. 

For example, a part-time adult student who has returned 
to college to complete her bachelor\s degree may have neitlv.^r 
the time, nor the inclination to become involved in learning 
in the same way a traditional college student might. However, 
if institutional personnel can determine her goals, they can 
devise a t>^)e and level of involvement which will help 
increase hei* effort and achieve her goals Perhaps, for cxam^ 
pie, such a student s involvement will be strengthened by fac 
uliy encouragement to apply newly leained skills in her otT 
campus job. 

Although the mediating effect of student goals on effort 
and iiwolvemcnt is only speculative at this point, this rela- 
tionship is well worth exploring. 

Quality of Student Efifort 

Recent work by Pace ( 1984; 1987) focuses on studenis' retro 
spective reports of what types of intellectual, peisonal, and 
scKial growth opportunities they actually pursued vhile in 
college. We can view this '^quality of effort^^ as a measure of 
what the student is putting into his or her own education, and 
thus a<s an infened measure of the ,strength of goals. The 
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implied cause and efFecl relationship here is in the opposite 
direction from the case in which studenLs repon their goals 
prior to college, thereby allowing predictions of their possible 
effort, success, or retention in school. Both directions deseive 
exploration. 

• On the one hand, behavior is moic likely to be active and 
puiposeful if goals aie cleai' and self-originated. 

• On the other hand, Face s assumption that students who 
report high quality of effort are strongly motivated seems 
to imply clear goals and other prerequisite capabilities 
and conditions helping to regulate their behavior. 

Yet, either eftbn (Pace) or involvement (Astin) may be the 
manifestation, as well as the cause, of goal commitment. 

Summary 

A recent review (Terenzini 1987) classified studies of student 
development into two camps: those concerned with individ- 
ual psychological aspects (such as studies of personality traits, 
or the stage theories of development); and tliose concemeci 
with sociological determinations (asserting that much of stu- 
dent development is linked with environmental factors). 

Tlie psychological theories held sway in the early years of 
student development research and some forms of these theo- 
ries still dominate. In general, however, reseaich has not yet 
demonstrated such clear relationships between student devel- 
c^pment and environmental factors. For example, while some 
studies of Africiin-American students on white campuses have 
shown that institutional factors affect student satisfaction 
(Peterson, Blackburn, Gamson et al. 1978), broader studies 
encompa,ssing both a more general student population and 
broader environmental factors do not exist so far. Yet, bencr 
knowledge of student goals, especially when studied at the 
prc^gram and course level, may help us explore the links 
between societal factors and the development of goals, mot- 
ivation, and achievement in the college selling. 
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COURSE-LEVEL GOALS; The Missi ng Link 



Educators continue t(i measure student goals, priniiuily at the 
institutional level, with instrun-'ents that do not incoiporate 
new knowledge about motivation, goal attributes, self efficacy, 
and related items. Consequently, researchers cannot easily 
link ihc jata collected to psychological or sociological con- 
cepts that might increase our understanding of student effort 
and learning in courses. Tlie c ontinued use ()f traditional goal 
measures does not increase the probability that colleges will 
use recently developed basic knowledge to improve instruc- 
tion in the classroom. 

What is the Case 

for Course-Level Goals? 

Currently, goals instruments usually art used for two veiy dif 
lerent purposes, 

—At one extreme, gt.>al suiveys employ broad statements 
that provide general information about student intentions. 
Examples are: "I want to prepare for a li.'^e of meaningful pai- 
ticipation in society," or "? want to have a successail career." 
Because of their breadth and social desirabilHy, such state- 
ments frequently fail to discriminate meaningfully even 
between fairly distinct groups of students suc h as those likely 
to choose different majors. At best, these instruments are vir- 
tually useless as tool<^ to a.ssess and improve college teaching. 
At worst, critics claim {heir breadth leads to the development 
of crude student classifications with the potential for misuse. 
Such classification schemes tend to label students, rather than 
help them in achieving their plans. 

—At the other extreme, research concerned primarily with 
how students establish learning goals faiises on sp,.'cific aca- 
demic tasks, often measuring student motivation toward such 
tasks, or describing behavior during particular leaining activ 
itie.s. Examples include studies of the varied techniquW - fu- 
dents use in taking notes or in memorixing material in dif 
ferent ways. 

Although knowledge of such behaviors helps psytrhologists 
advance basic understanding of human learning, faculty and 
administrator,': often ignore this research as irrelevant ov too 
technical. Consequently, although focused on issues con- 
nected with actual learning, this research does not make much 
impact on the way instnictors teach. 

By emphasixing either broad college level goals, or speci'lc 
learning tasks, educators ignore course-level goals as a crucial 
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link ill understanding how students and faculty members in- 
teract in educational settings. When the goals students bring 
to specific classes remain unexamined, it is difficult to idcntily 
factors that directly influence student cc urse behavior and, 
reciprocally, to understand how courses may influence stu- 
dents' goals. In addition, since faculty members usually do 
not have measures of student course goals available, they can- 
not consider them when planning courses. As a result, instruc- 
tors are unable to answer many caicial questions. For example: 

• Which types of course- level goals lead to various kinds 
of student behavior? 

• How do students' goals interact with the goals instructors 
incorporate into course plans? 

• How are students' college-level goals translated into spe- 
cific effort in the course context? 

• Do different disciplines influence student goals in unique 
ways? 

• To what extent, and in what circumstances, (So students 
accept instructor's goals rather than direct their behavior 
towaid thei** own goals? 

Although the goals students bring to individual classes air 
neglected by educators, researchers, ;md administrators alike, 
knowledge of course goals is useful to each group as well 
as to students. Measures of course goals also are useful for 
the puiposes given below. 

1 . /Vs a W'a\ of assessing changes *He goals of a ^roup of 
students over a semester or yt ithin a specific course 
or program of study. 

Kxample 7; As a result of course experiences, many instructors 
prohably are interested in liaving students endorse more 
strongly a goal such as "to weigh and question the opinkMVs 
c)f authorities.^' In some iyp^ds of colleges with special mis- 
sions, however, instructors miglit hope for weaker endorse- 
nu of this same statement. 

2. As an element in programmatic or course-level assessment 
ctTorts. 

lixamplc 2: Ac hievement of student goals such as those which 
follow might be considered evidence of course or program 
success. At the course level, ''to increase my self-confidence 



in public speaking/' At the program level, **to prepai^e for a 
life of seivice to others/' 



3. As a mediating viu iable in studies linking student out* 
cx^nies to desired course outcomes or to specific instruc** 
tional stmtegies. 

Example J:^^ might expect desired outcomes to be achieved 
fairly readily when students enter a biology course with a goal 
such as **to develop keener awareness of my environment/' 
We would not expect such quick success for those who first 
must be led to see the value of environmental awareness. In 
assessment, then, commitment to a goal, like student prep 
aration, plays a part in learning success. 

4. As a way to assist course instructors in understanding the 
goal patterns of students enrolled in their courses. 

Example 4: In a required introductory course, it is likely that 
some students will endorse strongly a course goal such as 
"to enjoy works of ait while others d(^ not have such a goal. 
Knowing something about the distribution of the desired goal 
among class members can help the instructor provide differ- 
ent motivations for different groups, thus providing individual 
instruction to become more eiTective. 

5. As a communication device to help students understand 
their short- and long nuige goals for a particular course, 
avSsess tiicir own behavior in light of their goals, and 
expand their optk)ns. 

Example 5; Assisting students to learn how to reflect on their 
own goals in learning can help them achieve the optimal 
amount of self-management. For instance, an instructor might 
help students recognize that shoii-term clinic or laboratoiy 
assignments have» as their ultimate aim, the achievement of 
longer-term goals such as "to appreciate individuality and 
independence in thought and action," or '*to understand the 
way scholars ask questions/' 

lliose potential uses of information about goals from sj^c- 
cific courses are based on several assimiptions that are sw\y 
ported by the literature reviewed in previous chapters. ( 1 ) The 
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gcxiLs that students bring to a course, or proj^ram of study, 
influence their motivation to leani specific course material, 
their reaction to course activities, and the type and intensity 
of effort they exert in academic tasks. (2) Although goals 
change, the direction of change is not always the one desired 
by eitlier teachers or students, (3) Goals are a crucial mediat- 
ing Kiriabie when assessing the success of courses. (4) Goals 
can help instructors build upon student motivations and inter- 
est in course achievement. 

The assumptions made abo\'e are integrated and related 
in figure 1. It represents a possible conceptualization of the 
relationships among college goals and course goals. In it, we 
assume that students' general college goals precede the goals 
they hold for a specific course. Students bring to college pre- 
vious experiences that lead them to develop expectations 
about whether they need a specific course, whether they will 
enjoy it, and how well they will perform. At both college and 
course levels, we show the possible but untested influence 
of general motivating factors (such as expectations and self- 
assessment) as well as prior preparation. "Iliese issues are 
imponant at both levels because the .self-confidence a student 
feels about college generally may not transfer to a specific 
course, nor is the preparation for a specific course the same 
as preparation for college generally. 



FIGURE 1 

General Framework for a Student Goals Inventory 
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llierefore, while the combination of college and course 
goals is one known factoi* determining student effoit for a 
course, other factors may include students' degree of self 
confidence as learners, and their ability to use various learning 
strategies (McKeachie et al. 1986). This scheme assumes that 
students direct their effoii toward course Lisks, and, to some 
degree, attain results they, or their instructors, establish. 
Finally, it assumes that they revise both their self-assessments 
and their goals in light of new course experiences. 

Many elements shown in the figure are measurable with 
existing instruments. For example, statements of general col- 
lege goals used in the Cooperative Institutional Research Pro- 
gram (Astin, Green, and Korn 1987) are useful here, Another 
traditional measure, general college aptitude tests (SAT or 
ACT) can help to estimate actual preparedness for college. 
Similarly, the level of preparation for a given course can be 
judged either through area achievement tests provided by the 
same testing seivices, or by local placement tests. 

Other figure pans require use of instruments that are more 
recent and still experimcnuil. Pinirich\s questionnaire (1988), 
for instance, provides items that assess course expectations, 
motivations, and learning strategies, along with some items 
concerned with assessing self-abilities and test anxiety. An 
instrument devised to assess the "quality of effort" students 
put into their college education as a whole (Pace 1987) may 
have potential for adaptation to effoit at the course level. 

In .sliort, construction of a goal inventoiy for specific 
coui*ses can benefit froin existing instruments already con 
structed by psychologists and psychometricians concerned 
with related instuments. Further experimentation will identify 
useful items and their relationships. 

Instruments are not currently available to measure two impor- 
tant parts of the conceptual sclieme shown in figure 1. 

—Except for general lists of results, there are few available 
lists of course- level goals that provide specificit>' at a level 
between the broad goal statements and the specific learning 
tasks studied by psychologists. It is promising that a number 
of researchers have begun to work almost simultaneously on 
this problem by talking with faculty or students about course 
level goals and desired learning results (Cross, 1988a; Donald 
1983; Stark, Ix^wther et al. 1988). 

— IWo boxes, termed "goal patterns," are shaded delib 
erately to imply that they are "fu/zy" concepts. We foresee 
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that it is possible to construct multidimensional measures 
(both at the college and course level) to include the many 
goal attributes discusvsed: type, sc)urce, temporality, commit- 
ment, specificity. The possibility of devisin^; a statistical "pat- 
tern profile,'' or **mapping,'' of both geneial types of student 
gcrals and their attributes has caused us to reserve the term 
**goal dimension'' for such measures. For now, we use the 
word **pattern," acknowledging that the concepts in these 
boxes are not further developed 
Characteristics of a 
Course*Level Goals Inventory 
1. A course leuel goals irwentory should huild upon learning 
theories and existing goal surveys. Ideally, it should help 
us relate students' course- level goals to a) broad goals 
of college attendance, b) course motivation, c) course 
effort, and d) course achievement. 



2. // should include several dimensiom of student goals 
Include those types of broad goals already well l<nown— 
academic goals, personal goals, social goals, and vcx^a- 
tional goals— in order to determine how they relate to 
newly measured goals specific to courses. Rut an inventory 
also should be sensitive to the specific characteristics of 
gc:>als outlined in chapter 3 that can lead to a better under- 
standing of goal patterns, especially source, specification, 
and temporality. 



3. A goals inventory for specific courses should not only be 
se^w'tii^'e to specific contetit embedded aspects of stiident 
goals: it should also incorporate essential dimensions of 
learning expected in varied disciplinary areas, Wliile the 
instrument should not focus totally on disciplinaiy con- 
lent, its intellectual a^spects neveitheless must account foi 
the obvious differences that exist between disciplines. 
And yet, ii still must be general enough to use in a variety 
of contexts. 



4. A goals inventofy for specific courses should take into 
acco}Oii ivhat cognitive psychologists discovered about goai 
setting and self reguUitory^ behavior. To this end, ttie instal- 
ment should incoq^orate existing measures of motivation 
and self-efficacy which contribute to goal setting and goal 
revision. In this way, it will be possible to learn more 
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about studenLs' feelings ot control in a specific course. 



While those guidelines is in no way complete, we believe that 
they provide a strong initial framework for constructing a 
course-level student goals inventory that will illuminate the 
currently fuzzy multidimensional patterns. However, we do 
not wish to imply that there is only one correct design for 
such an inventory, hi fact, several designs come to mind, 

hi the next sections we will describe some frameworks that 
might guide the development of a goals inventory for specific 
courses. Each model would operate under a different set of 
assumptions, and given these assumptions, we will describe 
the broad approaches possible for a goals survey. Finally, we 
will describe a comprehensive model incoiporating elements 
of each preceding model. 

It is this combination model that currently guides our work 
to develop the "Student Goals Exploration/' a course-level 
inventory we believe will prove useful to faculty members 
desiring to experiment with better understanding of student 
goals in their classes. 

Possible Goal Inventory Models 
IntetlectiMl growth model 

Although initially we criticized existing student goal in,stru- 
ments emphasizing intellectual goals as too broad to be use- 
fiil, more specific intellectual goals are woithy of examination. 
Because of broad variations in how the disciplines contribute 
to a vStudent's education, intellectual goals are most useful 
when examined at the course level. 

lliat is, a goal such as *'to improve my ability to analyze 
works of fiction'' provides more helpful information than a 
response to a veiy broad college level goal such as "to 
develop intellectually," Similarly, a goal such as "to increa,se 
my ability to persuade others" motivates better, at least in the 
short-term, than "to improve my communication skills," 

The most effective courses are not defined wholly by either 
instructors' goals or students' goals. Instead, educators need 
to identify, and build upon, the common ground between 
their own goals and those of students. Tliis process will make 
instructors more aware of student goals, and will assi,si stu 
dents in developing a more focused set of goals appropriate 
to the academic field. Hence, the procCvSS of identifying goal 
statements to include on an inventoiy ideally involves both 
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faculty and students. 

Tlie pixvess of building a useful set of staiemcnis that tap 
intellectual goals of students in a course setting might begin 
by asking students to list intellectual goals for specific courses. 
Simultaneously, ask faculty what goals they hold for students 
as they teach courses. Faculty can do this readily, as evidenced 
by the more than 4,000 course goals they contributed to our 
Course Planning Exploration suivey (Stark, Lowther et al., 
1989), 

hicluding goals mentioned by both faculty and students 
would enable us to determine whether, over time, students 
begin to adopt more discipline-specific goals modeled on 
those of their teachers. For example, as students progress 
through a core course in which human history is discussed 
in the context of the hi,stor\' of science, we would expect stu- 
dents to endorse more frequently a goal such as "to become 
aware of the consequences of new applications of science 
and technc^log>'." Such a specific goal might replace the more 
general goal *'to leai'n more about science." 

Making goal invetitories potverful A goals iiwenioiy 
based on the intellectual model could become considerably 
more powerful if the stateinents were written to represent 
varied levels c^f desired academic achievement, Tlie levels 
of capability identified by Bloom ( 1956), for example, are 
particularly useful here because many faculty members are 
familiar with these hierarchical levels of learning, ranging from 
recognition to .synthesis. 

'Hie ditYerence between levels is illustrated by differing goal 
statements. For example, at a simple level of learning, students 
might set the goal *'to read about a debate and recall some 
of the important points made on both sides of the argument." 
This is quite a different goal than "to .synthesize literature 
about the question at ijr.ue and be able to debate both sides 
of the issue effectively." The response.s to these goal items 
then could be analyzed by how well the specific goal matches 
the level of desired capability .students achicv'e. 

in a similar way, researchers could assess student goals by 
including suuemenis representing \arious levels of intellectual 
development based on Feriy's scheme. Goals such as "to 
understand .specific facts in this field," "to become aware of 
different philosophies, cultures and ways of life," and "to be 
able to appreciate die individuality of others," arguably rep- 
resent differeni positions in Ferry's scheme of intellectual 
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growth. 

Of course, other inteUeaual development scales, such as 
Kolb's, also could be used. The puipose ot a j^pals inxontoiy 
is not to tiy and demonstrate that students dc , or do not, have 
the **correct" goals for courses, but, instead, U) recognize and 
promote the meshing of sStudent and instru' tor goals. 

Summary. do not wish to imply that any one theoretical 
scheme is superior to any other. It is impoitant, however, to 
use some organizing framework lo encompass adequately, 
and to inteipret, the range of intellectual goals students and 
faculty might aspire to. It aLso is imponant to suggest appro- 
priate items. Tlie diversity of courses, instructors, and insti- 
tutions precludes "quick and diity" construction of goals 
inventories. 

Regardless of the specific framework chosen, faculty should 
share it with students as they tiy to help them set goals more 
effectively and realivStically. 

Personal attd social development model 

Personal and socir' go.i statements are prominent in existing 
college-level goals Ui>ontories. Broad examples of such state- 
ments are '1 wanted lo go to college bec"iuse my friends were 
going," and "I wanted to get away from home." Reseaich also 
confirms that such goals are important to students, 

Althougli some faculty believe that such goals are inappro 
priate for the classrcx)m, others believe that both faculty and 
students deliberately should seek achievement of personal 
and social goals, lliis is paiticularly true for instructors of lit 
erature, scxiology, and similar fields (Stark et al. 1988a), 

Statements reflecting both personal and scxial goals thai 
students hope to achieve in a course, and those that taculiy 
hope to cultivate, could be collected in a manner similar to 
that suggested for the intellectual goals model. But the organ 
izing framework should differ. Vox example, researchers could 
use concentric circles to p(^rtray the importance of gaining 
an increasingly broader view of the world. 

Tlie smallest (mast central) circle contains the most per 
sonal goals (for example, **to develop new friendships"). 

Moving ourward, goals include ihe desire to recogni/e, or 
appreciate, the diverse views of others (for example, "to learn 
to get along with different kinds of people''). 

The outermost circle ccuild characterize a goal of interna 
tional, or global, understanding (for example, ''to work tor 
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the cause of international peace"). 

Viev/ed in tiiis way, social and personal goals are approp- 
riately the province (^f academic ccuirses. Such frameworics 
allow educators to test ihe hypothesis that as students move 
through these successively more encompassing circles over 
time, they will endorse goals that gradually become less ego- 
centric and more directed at others. 
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Vocational development model 

Students appeal- increasingly vocational in recent years, a trend 
that concerns college educators and the public alike. Students 
characterize vcxrational orientations most frequently as wont 
to get a better job after college/' or "I want to be well-off 
financially," Paradoxically, students enieiing college without 
a distinct career in mind often are chaiacteri?:ed as lacking 
maturity because they have not made a cai^eer decision. With^ 
out a career orientation, their chances of dropping cut aie 
higher (Gordon 1984, p. 4). Examining the vocational goals 
that students bring to particular classes could shed much light 
on the conceptual confusion evident in this pai-adox. 

An extensive literature on vocational education points to 
a fundamental difference between '^exploratoiy'' and '^pre- 
paratory'' vocational goals. Since it i*. possible to characterize 
vocational aspirations at these different levels, students 
appropriately ir ' ^ have vocational goals of two types, at 
least. To incluo n, then, an instrument might include goal 
items focusing o .ppropriate explorations of career choice. 
For example, **to understand my own interests in relation to 
this course,'' or ' to explore the possibility of becoming a 
nurse/' It also could include more specific goal items con- 
cerned with developing skills and knowledge to enable the 
student to enter a previously selected career. For example, 
*'to succeed in a business course," or *'to understand sufficient 
biology for a career m nursing." 

Well-known cai^eer maturity inventories may provide a 
model for appropri'^^e goal statements coiiceming the ctueer 
exploration and decision prc^ess, Caieer development lit 
erature attributes several "deficiencies^' to students "unde- 
cided"' about their vocation. Restating these so-called "defic 
its'' as legitimate goals fc^* students c(Uild help researchers 
determine whether, and where, each operates. For exam[^le, 
since the literature identifies a lack of independence in dec! 
sion making as a banier to developing sound vcxrational goals, 
a goal statement such as "to gain independence in decision 
making" would enable us to identify those students who per- 
ceive a lack in their v<K^ational development to date. Such 
goals statements would illuminate vocational development 
in a way that context-free vocational goal statements cannot. 

Specific statements concerned with career development 
maybe based on statements from .specialized accrediting 
agencies and professional asscKiations, In addition, statements 
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on results generated by taciilty in undergraduate professional 
llelds such as nursing also could help the thoughtful re- 
searcher constmct a course-specific vocational goals instru- 
nient. Such outcomes us "the ability tc) integrate theoiy and 
practice in professional activities," or "to understand the con^ 
text in which the profession will be practiced/' are relevant 
general goals for vcKationally-oriented students. However, 
students may not articulate '.hem independently (Stark, 
Lowther, and Hageit>' 1986). Of course, statements contributed 
by students should be included as well. 

Leartter development model 

For some years, agencies such as the College Board and the 
American College Testing Seivice have found that many pre- 
college stude*^ts recognize their lack of prepai'edness for col- 
lege work and report a need for assistance with specific sub 
jects and basic learning strategies. Instructors recognize lack 
of preparedness too. A recent study found that only five per- 
cent of the faculty teaching introductory courses thought stu- 
dents were well prepared, while almost 19 percent thought 
they were "not at all" prepared (Stark et al. 1989). Yet faculty 
do not link this lack of preparedness with a lack of student 
effort; only 11.5 percent of those suiveyed reported relatively 
little eft'ort on the pan of students. Clearly, the relationship 
between preparedi^ess, goals, and ^ ffor' has not been 
explored fully at the course level. 

Pintrich ( 1988) develo}. .d some definitions of prepared- 
ness based on four dimensions: motivation, self-concept, pos- 
session of basic skiMs, and possession of study skills. He also 
related motivation f ^he self-assessment of abilities and test 
anxiety. Pintrich anu others now are demonstrating in class- 
room .settings that students can be helped to become more 
deliberate in trying to improve tlieir learning strategies. Mate- 
rials supporting classroom u,se of Pintrich\s questionnaire will 
be available in a manual tentatively tilled 'Teaching Tips for 
the MSLQ.'^ 

hiventor\' models that also identify students' desire to in- 
crease leaning skills and self a.ssessment of abilities well may 
improve their processes of self-regulat.;ry behavior by raising 
their level of consciousness about them. addition, by com 
paring a sttidenfs responses to surveys to subsequent class 
performance, such an inventory can he determine the level 
ol' realism thai .students possess and suggest corrective action. 
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MultidimensiofUil model 

Vdiile any of the four models outlined above would increase 
significantly our scanty knowledge about student goals and 
their utility, each has strengths and weaknesses. By combining 
elements of these models, perhaps we can arrive at a more 
comprehensive picture of the multidimensional goal '*patt- 
erns'* students bring to college and to the classroom. Goal 
patterns attempt to measure identifiable goal attributes and 
orientations about motivations connected to a specific course. 

Understandably, educators prefer typologies that they can 
represent simply, such as in two by-two dimensional tables. 
But, since goals have multiple attributes, attempting to 
develop measures of even three impoitant goal attributes can 
provide considerably more explanatoiy power about goals. 

College and course goals interact in impoitant ways with 
other variables, hi the same way, the concept of extrinsic and 
intrinsic motivation, based on tlie expected vr.lue of goal out- 
comes, also can serve to increase understanding of student 
goals if we look at their interaction with other dimensions. 
The most effective way to improve our understanding of stu- 
dent goals, therefore, may lie in examining several goal attrib* 
utes simultaneously. Perhaps we should think of goal attrib- 
utes and domains as acting jointly to satisfy both shon-term 
goals and relatively ItMig range goals. 

For example, considering goal specificit)-, source, and time 
span allows researchers eight potential ways to describe stu- 
dent goals. This invites richer inteipretations than a two-way 
typology yielding four descriptions. Adding goal domains 
(vocational, scxrial, academic and personal), type of motivation 
associated with the goal (intrinsic or extrinsic), and a measure 
of goal commitment resulLs in an extremely complex but 
more sophisticated set of possibilities. Because of their com- 
plexity, multidimensional goal jxitterns might be portrayed 
best in more flexible formats (such as a vector or profile) 
rather than as a typology. Techniques si\h as those described 
by Cole and Hanson ( 1971 ), and used by Stern in maj^ping 
college environments ( 1970) possibly are good models for 
this task. 

Until a stari.stical profile of the relationships between these 
dimensions is available, our mental prcK'esses may limit us 
to comprehending o\\\y two or three dimensions at a time. 
Nevertheless, it is intriguing to speculate on how various com- 
binations of goal dimer.sions may illuminate dileninias left 
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unresolved by simpler classifications. 

For example, consider the students Katchadourian ard Boli 
( 1985) called the ''Unconnccteds/' Tlicy, apparently, are inter- 
ested in neither a good education nor a career. Within the 
group, however, considering goals in terms of source (par- 
ents), time span (shoii-term), cUid commiuiient, we can iden- 
tify three veiy different sub-groups: 

Rebels, chafing under imposed parental goals that they 
attend college, possibly in opposition to their own long-range 
goals; 

Floaters, possessing weak educational goals or strong com- 
peting goals; 

Dutijuk, pursuing short-tenn goals, with a ''hard work" 
eihic or **sense of duty'' deeply ingrained by their families, 
and seemingly the opposites of the "rebels/' 

Such conceptions are useh.U because they have the potential 
to solve the puz/le of the composition of the ''noncoi^fonn- 
ist," "unconnected," groups that appear in every enipiric^ally 
derived typology. 

Unquestionably, there is an important irade-off between 
achieving better understanding of goals through using several 
dimensions, and the need for simple displays tliat help faculty 
adjust instmctional methods. Balancing the two needs is a 
challenging problem. However, before we can poitray our 
knowledge, it is important to liave a firm idea of what we are * 
poitraying. The more comprehensive student goals model 
suggCvSted here, then, represents tliis necessaiy first step. 

How a Goals Inventory 
Improves Teaching and Learning 

Would instructors use the information gained from admin- 
istering a course-related student goals inventory in their 
classes if one were available? VCliile some might not, we 
believe that many wouki use it, based on findings that student 
preparation, self-confidence, and goals are important to faculty 
as tliey plan most introductory coir'.ses (Stark et al. 1988). 

'rivj same studies tell us that faculty leixhing in some fields 
(literature) jue far more likely to use measures of student 
goals than faculty' in other fields (mathematics). We cannot 
coticur with skeptics who view all faculty as resistant to any 
new ideas alx)ut improving teachin^> 

Only modest gains in teaching improvement would result 
if researchers administered goals inventoiies and provided 
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the results ro faculty members. Greater gains could be 
expected if faculty were involved in helpin^j use a goals inven- 
tory in their classrooms, perhaps adding some goals they feel 
are particularly impoitant. Itiis involvement would promote 
instructors' increased awareness of their own teaching goals 
and the learning goals of their students. Raised awareness also 
might encourage faculty members to discuss course goals 
more frequently with students, thu^i fostering self-direction 
and active learning in students. 

On another level, faculty are likely to become more inter- 
ested in helping students achieve important goals such as 
independent thinking jmce part of this valued educuinrjal 
outcome is the ability to ^^nerate and pursue increa..ingly 
specific and enduring goals. 

Classroom research atui its stafm 

The idea of classroom reseaich {(^ improv- •eu ;hii.v and krjiv 
ing is taking root rapidly in many instituiivms. A researdier, 
convinced *'thai arsesstnent is taking i^lace iOv> far ft om th(^ 
scene of the action," supports Hcalc as*;u>sm^'nts cjn 
ducted continuously in college c U'',ssrot)m*^ hy • ipl 'no- based 
teachers . , . . " (Cross 1986a, p. 29). She say* ih\s necessary 
if the ultimate goal of assessuient is insuuctknial iinjyro.'ennnit 
based on the actions of t^^'^chers. 

Faculty, respcnding i: i that appealing n )»ijn, usint^ var* 
ied techniques »o dctermme hov. their reaching is going and 
how student's are reading ic^ it (Cross and Angelo 1988). 
Because the ini^nu and puKess of determining course )»?vel 
goals are si.iiilai* to some r; '.'^Asroom rcscoich lechniqjit-s, tlie 
current receptive cHn\(U. MV;ivCL' • it an optimam time h • begin 
to nieasuio stuckir go'iN ;uid to assess their conruuied devel 
opment. 

An important i emerging in learnivig improvement 

is "metacognitic:)," the scir-ohseivtion and self-monitcM-nu^ 
of the learning paKX\ss hy lu- leanu r. Since good learners 
are more co^xstious of their learning prcxcsser. (Cross I^VkS, 
p. 26; McKoachie el al. X^^'l/, Helping studenis to articulate 
theii gc/als help;alieni to monitor their U arning processes 
as well. Since the [irocess of establishing revised gc^als is often 
a transfer of c( int ol from (External sources to the student, stu 
dents incrr singly can conuol their learning process. 

Itie recent cme •^e^'^<-'^' ^^f ' ^-"^ suj^gesis a |m)lir<Tai:< m 
of stud^es on cvnirse goals. Hi uch research, curiousl>\ 
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is abser.t from the literature. To our knowledge, there aie no 
such studies orstuuent goals. 

(jsing 0 Gt)als Inventory in Assessment 

How TVvHild nieasuriiig course-level vStucient goals help 
imf)rov'e assesvsnient processes? College faculty and admin- 
istrators liei'tedly debate a wide vai iety of assessment mea- 
sures and motivati(»fu«;. Much of the controversy centers on 
who decides what t ) measure, and who uses the lesults to 
brinjT aboui change. (See Alexander and Siark 1986 for a fuller 
discussion.) 

Setting those con^rovei^ies as *r the moment, we con- 
centrate he'e on the technkali 4' assessment to illustrate 
how student goal measures niig become pait of the picture. 

Technically, it is pcxssible to consider three procedures 
representuig increasingly complex levels in asaessing results. 

L Th'^ first level merely describes the vlegree to which stu- 
dents possevSs a particulai' capability, ov characteristic. 

Tlie description provides a simple fr»^qiiency distribution 
showing student characteristics u. v-^ percentages, means, 
or raw scores, histructors easily can construct such 
descriptions. 

2. [lie next level, commonly known as *Va)uc acieied/* uses 
h^easures at two points in time to show whether, and how, 
the :'udeni has changed. 

Recently, many colleges have begun to measure urA illustrate 
these changes over lime by subtracting siudi . -/ores on 
some measure at "time one'' from i le .scores at "time two.'' 
lisually, administrative or r(\;earch olfices make these mea- 
surements, using some t\pe f:>f standardixed tesi. Hven in capa- 
ble I^ands, howe\'or» this cecnnique I'.as considemble poi*^?nti.'U 
V r error in intetpretiUic^ii. (For gocxi discussions of stiUistical 
.md n\:erp'* station prol)ion\s, see MacMillan i988, Hanson 
1988.) 

Cli]s:.;oom 'nstrtH. cors who are oot ps^'chometriclans ihcuud 
prcx'ced with ."».iUon. C'' \,sses already possessing a cajxibilily, 
by defmit'wn, cann(>t show much "value added." Funhermor'e, 
some students may gain capabiiiiies while v)thers lose, rescu- 
ing ill an apparent finding of no dificrcnce. 




3. At the most complex level, an assessment process mea- 
sures changes in suidwMiis' scores, and also attempts to 
attribute these changes to the educational prcx'ess. 

The process is complex because it requires stiitistical adjust- 
nient for preexisting variations among students, and the ability 
to rule oiit possible sources of student change other than the 
course, or college, experience. Tlie most common illustration 
includes studies in which end of term scores are regressed 
on student entiy characteristics (or beginning of term scores) 
to provide statistical control of entry level variations. Then 
the differences between the expected and obseived scores 
(regression residuals) ai'e used as the measure of change 
(dependent variable). Clearly, such procedures require a com- 
petent statistician. 

Using either of the simpler (but less comprehensive) sta> 
tistical procedures allows researchers to compare groups of 
students who hold difFerent scores on a goals inventoiy. In 
interpreting the d:Ua, however, they are limited to comparing 
a relatively small number of groups differing initially on one 
or two goal dimensions. 

Tlie third, more complex procedure could use measures 
of numerous dimensions of goals as additional variables in 
the statistical process. This would make any comparison of 
student groups more meaningful by taking into account their 
initial goals in the same way that their age, prior test scores, 
or gender are cc)ntrolled stiitisiically. 

Of course, many instructors would need statistical help with 
such a procedure. Therefore, there is an important trade-off 
between classroom research that instructors can do privately 
and simply, and the greater accuracy and precision of the third 
method. 

Finally, since goal change is a developmental activity, 
changes in goal measures can i>ecome dependent variables 
^na longitudinal change design. Preferably, researchers could 
examine such goal change by the more complex, statistical 
prcKedure of examining the residuals of postcourse goals 
regressed upon initial goals. 

Administrative Uses of Goals Inventory 

Administrators commonly collect general goals as students 
enter college, but they seldom attempt to collect finer grained 
descriptions of student goals, if more detail were available. 
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however, administratoi's could use information about goals 
to guide students with ceitain ^oal patterns to ceitain advisors, 
certain educational experiences, andcemiin college services. 
Particular decisions mad'^* on the basis of student goals will 
dejuMid on kx^al factors. Students need to experience some 
challenging, but not too challenging, situations as they seek 
to implement, develop, and clarify their goals. Finally, exa- 
mining student goals may increase administrative awareness 
of the complexity, and potentially undesirable, aspects o." 
some assessment models that ignore student goals and 
characteristics. 

Developing a Course Goals Inventoiy 

It is appropriate at this point to shaie, briefly, some ideas that 
have emerged during the initial process of collecting goal 
iteins for our course specific goals inventoiy and testing them 
with about 3,000 students in numerous introductory courses 
at three universities. 

We believe that faculty will be surt')rised, concerned, and 
motivated to take action when they discover how naiTowly 
conceived most student goals are for courses. Many oppor- 
tunities exist for improved communication if faculty want stu- 
dents to recognize even a few of the goals they hope students 
will acnieve. 

To illustrate some of the diffei ences in views between fac- 
ulty and students, students see problem solving as pertinent 
primarily in mathematics courses; faculty see it as a goal in 
most courses. 

In some required introductoiy courses, where students have 
had little secondaiy school backgrc)und (for example, fine 
arts courses), it appears that man/ students may enter college 
classes without any course-related goals in mind at all. 

Although it may iioi come as a sinprise that students^ goals 
for courses often relate to the usefulness of the material in 
life and work, instructois may wish to seek ways t(^ build on 
these strong extrinsic motivations to make course material 
come alive for students. 

As those simple illustrations show, use of a student goals 
inventoiy, even in the simplest way, can help faculty members 
assist students in framing relevant goals and in striving toward 
the goals they alreinly hold. 

It appears possible to consti'uct short scales that can dis- 
tinguish among students enrolled in several introductoiy 



courses. We expect these scales will be more distinctive 
(because of stronge^ goals) for upperclass students majoring 
in each field. 

An interesting, and open, question is whether students tend 
to broaden or narrow their goals with respect to specific areas 
of study as they proceed through their college yeais. 

1. Do students who take more courses in a subject (ievelop 
broader goals for the application of that field, or more spe- 
cific goals? 

2. Do their goals become clearer? 

3. Are they more likely to oe self-originated goals? 

4. With the new emphasis on core courses, paiticulaily inter- 
disciplinary ones, will students taking these courses have 
broad goals when they begin these courses? 

5. Will students in core courses change their goals in dif- 
ferent ways from those of students who are iulfilling dis- 
tribution requirements? 

In our trials of potential course-related items, we noted that 
students perhaps are less likely than faculty to expect personal 
and social goals to be ftilfilled in their classes. Tliis fairly clear 
separation of the intellect from other life aspects is not desired 
by foculty members who believe personal enrichment is a 
goal of their classes. Nor is it desired by colleges which view 
v?.lue clarification as an important mission. 

Scholars of higher education, campus institutional 
researchers and faculty members who shai'e an interest in 
classroom research and teaching improvement will find 
numerous questions to examine fiom a data base of goals 
for specific courses. 

Although we have not yet pursued them with a represen- 
tative sample of student responses, we arc curious about the 
relation of course-related goals to gender, ethnic group, and 
socioeconomic background. Many other qiiestk)ns come to 
mind too. 

For example: Will students who acquire an increased sense 
of self-efficacy based on success in courses revise their * cir 
image and goals in all courses, or only in specific courses? 
In which courses do students who otherwise apparently are 
drifting without clear educational goals get excited about 
learning? Wliai causes such effects? ^•e there a)urse-related 
goals that aie linked with ciincnt theories of student attrition 
from college? 
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Conclusion 

In the early 1970s, some researchers concluded that the 
impact of the college classroom upon students was minor 
*Mnsofar as any changes in (student) value systems, character, 
or general social behavior are concerned" (Kees and McDou- 
gall 1971). Others concluded that it is imposiiible to deter- 
mine the ac^adernic impact of college beyond what is attrib- 
utable to characteristics students bring with them. 

Such assertions discouraged meaningful research about the 
classroom environment for nearly two decades while studies 
of students in social settings and dormitories predominated. 
As a result, proposals for learning reforms in the mid-1980s 
were weakened by a dearth of knowledge about the academic 
side of campus life. 

Yet, assertions that the classroom impact is minor and that 
the impact of college defies measurement perhaps were pre- 
mature. Researchers now urge that ^.hese same questions be 
examined again at an organizational level closer to the stu- 
dent's daily academic life. 

New knowledge indicates that perhaps the academic and 
personal-social areas were separated too sharply, and that the 
relations among attitudes, goals, and motivation for learning 
deserve a second look. We propose that the appropriate lower 
level of academic environment for this exploration is the 
course. 
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APPENDIX 



A-l 

BROAD GOAL ITEMS IN M^JOR SURVEYS 



From Cooperative Institutional Research Program 

In deciding to go to college^ how important to you was each of the 
following reasom? 

lb be able to get a belter job 

To gain a general education and appreciation of ideas 

To improve my reading and study skills 

There was nothing better to do 

To make me a more cultured person 

To make more money 

To learn more about things that interest me 

To prepare myself for graduate or professional school 

My parents wanted me to go 

I could not find a job 

Wanted to get away fi om home 

Indicate the importance to you personally oj each of tf.w following: 

Becoming accomplished in one of the performing ans (acting, danc- 
ing, etc.) 

Becoming an authority in my field 

Obtaining recognition ft'om my colleagues for contributions to my 
special field 

Influencing the political simcture 
Influencing scKial values 
Raising a family 

Having administrative responsibility for the work of others 

Being veiy well off financially 

Helping others who are in difficulty 

Making a theoretical contribution to science 

Writing original works (poems, novels, short stories, etc.) 

Creating artistic work (painting, sculptures, decorating, etc.) 

Being successful in a business of my lAvn 

Becoming involved in programs to clean up the environment 

Developing a meaningful philosophy of life 

Participating in a community action program 

Helping to promote racial understanding 

Becoming an expert on finance and conmierce 

Souicc: Asiin et al. 1986. 
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BROAD GOAL ITEMS IN .MAJOR SURVEYS 



l^rom Hdiicational TesUng Sewice 

1. My main goal in college will be to get training for the work I 
want to do, or make the grades I need to get into a good school after 
1 finish here. 

2. I see college as my great opportunity to read a lot, exchange 
ideas, learn about the significaiu cultures of the world, and generally 
to become an aware and more sophisticaced person, 

3. Tm an active person. I like sports and other outdoor activities. 
Developing iny talents and interests in this area is important to me, 

4. I view college as a place where a pei'son can learn pmctical skills 
valuable thri)ugh a lifetime, I am especially interested in developing 
specific skills such as foreign language competency, computer pro- 
gramming, reading and math skills, good work habits, etc. 

5. I don't want to just leai n a lot of facts in college. To me it's very 
important to leai'n how to deal with those facts. For example, learn- 
ing how to reason evaluate information, and construct a defensible 
argument are higl^i priorities for me, 

6. Extra canicular activities appeal to me because they are a good 
way to get a lot out of your education; especially learning how to 
organize resources, work with others, and take the lead in achieving 
an objective. I hope to paiticipate fully in this aspect of college life, 

7. I am not at all sure what 1 want to do for a career, 1 o me it seems 
important that 1 get a better sense of direction, and I hope to do that 
in college. 

8. 1 am especially concerned pbout ethical, moral and religious 
issues. In the next yeai* or so I would lik"' to get a better sense of 
my own values in this area. 

9. 1 would veiy much like ti) de\ elope a meaningful relationship 
with anothei ,)erson while Tm in college. If it's lasting, good. If it's 
not, that's OK loo. 

10. 1 like to express myself creatively I already have some tale.it in 
an area of interest to me (for example, theater, music, painting crafts, 
writing), and want \o develop il further in college. 
11,1 am wiiry interested in community and scKial problems and 
would like to learn more about what's going t)n in the world. Th'^ 
opportunit)' to get personally involved in ,some son of significant 
community seivice activity or environmcntzil project would he impor 
lam lo me. 

12. In the next few yeiirs. I would like panicularly to develop more 
skill and confidence in dealing with different kinds of people. I think 
the siKial side of college is veiy iinpoitani. 

Source: WillinghanK U>HS. 



A.3 

BROAD GOAL ITEMS IN MAJOR SURVEYS 



i¥om Qiiestionnrnv on Student and College Cbamctemtks 

College students have different ideas about the purpose of a collej^e 
education, some of wliich me listed below. As you read this list, con- 
sider what goals i\xe important to you, Mark tlie goal that is ;;/o,s7 
import;mt to you, and the goal that is second nmt important Also 
mark your least important a^lk^c goal. 

To broaden my intellectual intcresus and to aajuire an appreciation 
of deas 

lb increase my appreciation of ait. music, and literature 

To decide upon an tKcupation or career and develop the nece,s,san* 



To increase my effectiveness in working with people and in getting 
ak)ng with different kinds of people 

To develop my knowledge and interest in community and world 
problems 

To help clarify my moral and ethical values 

To acquire knowledge and attitudes basic to man iage and a .satisfying 
femily life 

To acquire background for further .study in st)mc profe.ssio.ial or 
scholaily field 

Source: Centra 1970. 



BROAD GOAL ITEMS IN MAJOR SURVEYS 

Ffvm NCHliMS/CoUege Hoard Student Outcomes Questionnaire 
Enter infi Student Version — Two Year Institutions 

The following statements reflect the^oals of many a)lk\^e .students. 
Please circle the letters of (ill those ^oaLs that atv *^nportant to you. 

Academic ^loals 

A. To increase my knowledge and understaneiing in an academic 
field 

To obtain a certificate oi' degree 

C. To complete cour.ses necessary to transfer to another educational 
institutkm 

D, Other 
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Career Preparatiou Coals 



E. To discover my career interests 

\\ To formulate long-term career plans and/or goals 

G. To prepiu'e for a new career 

H. Other 

Job or Ccireer- Improvement Goals 

I. To improve my knowledge, technical shills, andA)r competencies 
requiretl for mu job or caieer 

J. To increase my chances for a raise and/or pr<.)motiun 
K. Other 

Social and Cultural Participation Coals 

L To become actively involved in student life and campus activities 

To increase my participation in cultural and serial events 
N. To meet people 
O. Other 

Personal-Development and Enrichment Coals 

P. To increase my self confidence 
Q. To improve my leadership skills 

R. To learn skills that will enrich my daily life or make me a more 
complete person 

S. To de\'elop my ability to be indcpender* If reliant, and 
adaptable 

T Other 

Suun e: The National Center for Higher Educatitm Management Systems and 
llie College Ikrard 1983. 



DETAILS OF SOME COMMON TYPOLOGIES 

Feldman and Ncwcomh ( 1969) 

Profcssionalist, Activist, Disaniliatc. Big Man c)n Campus, Ai^prenlice, 
Underachiever, and Gcntleman in waiting. 

Educational Testing Service ( 1965, College Student Questionnaires) 

Philosophy' philosophy emphasizes education essentially as 
prepaiaticm for an (Kcupational future. ScKMal or purely intellectual 
pha^ses of campus life are relatively less important, although certainly 
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not ignored. Concern with exiraainicular activities and college ti 
ditions is relatively small, Persons holding this philosophy are usually 
quite committed to particular fields of study and are in college pri^ 
niai'ily to obtain training for caieers in their chosen fields. 

Philosophy B This philosophy, while it does not ignore career prep- 
aration, assigns greatest importance to scholarly pursuit of knowledge 
and understanding, wherever the pursuit may lead. It entails serious 
involvement in course work or independent study beyond the min- 
imum required. Social life and organized extracuiricular activities 
are relatively unimportant. Tlius, while others aspects of college life 
are not to be forsiiken, this philosophy attaches greatest impo.*ance 
to interest in ideas, pursuit of knowledge, and cultivation of the 



Philosopliyf Clliis philosophy holds that, besides occupational train 
ing and/or scholarly endeavor, an important part of collef^e life exists 
outside the classroom, laboratory, and libmiy. Extracurricular activ 
ilies, living-group functionij, athletics, scKial life, rewarding friend- 
ships, and loyally to college traditions are important elements in 
one s college experience and necessaiy to the cultivation c^f the well- 
Tounded person. Thus, while not excluding academic activities, this 
philosophy emphasizes tlie impoitance of the extracurricular side 
of college life. 

Philosophy D This philosophy is held by the stuck- nt who eitiier con- 
sciously rejects commonly held value orienuitions in favor of his 
own, or who has not really decided what is to be valued and is in 
a sense searching for meaning in life. There is often deep invol' e 
ment with ideas and an forns both in the classrcx^m and in s')urje'; 
(often highly original and indi\ Idualistic) in the wider .society. 11k ;e 
is little interest in husine,'>s or professional careers; in fact there may 
be a definite rejection of this kind of a.spiration. Many facets of the 
college-organi/ed extracurricular activities^ athletics, traditions, the 
college admini.siration, aie ignored or viewed with di.sdain. hi short, 
this phikxsophy may emphasize individualistic intere.sts and styles, 
concern ft)r personal identity and often, contempt for many aspects 
of organized .scx iely. 

Holland (1966. 198S) 

Realistii TypeThf^i realistic person prefers activities that entail the 
explicit, ordered, or sy.stematic manipulation of object.s, tools, 
machines, and animals, and has an aversion to educational or the 
rapeutic activities. The.sc behavioral tendencies lead in turn to the 
acquisition of competencies and to a deflc:it in scKial and educational 
competencies. 
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hwe^iiiative TvpcThe investigative person prefer,s activities that 
entail the obseivaiional, synibolic, systematic, and creative inves- 
ligation of physical, biologiail, and cultural phenomena in order 
to understand and control such phenomena; ;uid has an aversion 
to persuasive, scKial, and repetitive activities, lliese behavioral ten- 
dencies lead in turn to an acquisition of scientific and mathematical 
competencies and to a deficit in persuasive competencies. 

Artistic Typel\\<^ Artistic person prefeis ambiguous, free, unsyste- 
matic activities that entail the manipulation of physical, verbal or 
hiHiian material to create art forms or prcKlucts, lind has an aversion 
to explicit, tendencies lead, in turn, to an acquisition of ailisiic com- 
petencies in language, ait, music, drama, writing— and to a deficit 
in clerical or business system competencies. 

Social TypeVi\e social pei*son prefers activities that entail the manip- 
ulation of others to inform, train, develop, cure or enlighten, and 
has an aversion to explicit, ordered, systematic activities involving 
materials, tcK)ls, or machines. These behavioral tendencies lead in 
turn to an acquisition of human relations competencies such as inter- 
personal and education competencies, and to a deficit in manual 
and technical competencies, 

Entetprisinfi Typel\\Q enteiprising person prefers activities that entail 
the manipulation of others to attain organizaiioi il goals or economic 
gain, and has an aversion it) observational, symbolic, and systematic 
activities. These behavioral tendencies lead in turn to an acquisition 
of leadership, inteipersonal, and persuasive competencies, and to 
a deficit in scientific competencies. 

CoHveHtional r)/?t^Tlie conventional person prefers activities that 
email the explicit, ordered, systematic manipulation of data, such 
as keeping records, filing materials, reproducing materials, organizing 
written and numerical data according to a prescribed plan, operating 
business machines and data prcxessing machines to attain organ 
i/ational or ect)nomic goals. He or sne has an aversion to ambiguous, 
free, exploratoiy, or unsystematized activities. These behavioral ten^ 
deiH ies lead in turn to an acquisition of clerical, computational, and 
business system competencies and to a deficit in artistic 
competencies. 

HackmuH uPici 7 aher (^1979) 

Stacessfnl Students Ijc'dders, scholars, careerists, grinds, artists, ath- 
letes, 'Aiid social izers. 
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Umuccessful StidciePifs DisWkQiS, extreme grinds, alienated, unqual 
ified, and direetioiiless. 



College Student Questionnaires, Edtdcational T esting Serrice ( 196H, 
revised 1971) 

Family Independence refers to a generali/ed autonomy in relation 
to parents and parental family. Students with high scores tend to per 
ceive themselves as coming from families that ai'e not closely united, 
as not consulting with parents about important personal matters, 
as not concerned about living up to parental expectations, and the 
like Low scores suggest "psychological" dependence on paients 
and family. 

Peer Independence reievs to a generalized autonomy in relation to 
peers. Students with high scores tend not to be concerned about 
how their behavior appears to other students, nor to consult with 
acquaintances about personal matters, and the like. They might be 
thought of as unstKiable, introverted, or inner directed. U)w scores 
suggest conformity to prevailing peer norms, scK*iability, exiraversion, 
or otherdii-ectedness. 

Liberalism is defined as a political-economic social value dimension, 
the nucleus of which is sympathy either for an ideology of change 
or for an ideology of preservation. Students with high scores (lib- 
erals) support welfare state activities, organized labor, abolition of 
capital punishment, and the like. Uw scores (conseivatism) indicate 
opposition to welfare legislation, to tampering with the free cnter^ 
prise system, to persons disagreeing with American political insti 
tutions, etc. 

Social Conscience \^ defined as movA concern about perceived serial 
injustice and what might be called "iaitiuitional wrongdoing" (as 
In government, business, unions), \ jgh scores express concern about 
poverty, illegitimacy, juvenile crime, i.^'Uerialism, unethical business 
and labor union practices, graft in gc.venimeni and the like. 

Cultural Sophistication refers to an authentic sensibility to ideas and 
art forms, a sensibility that has developed through knowledge and 
experience. Students with high scores report interest in, or pleasure 
from, such things as wide reading, modern art, poetiy, classical 
music, discussions of philosophies ofhisioiy, and so fc^rtb, U)w 
scores indicate a lack of cultivated sensibility in the general area of 
the humanities. 

Motivated for Grades refers to a relatively strong desire-- rcirospec 
tively reported-— to eani gcx)d marks in secondary' .sc1kx)1. High 
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scores represent the respondent's belief that otheiis (e.g , teachers^ 
classmates) regiuxied him or her as a hard worker, that the respon 
dent, in h-s or her estimation, studies extensively and etficicntly, 
was capable of pei^severance in school assignments, and considered 
g(x)d grades to be personally important. Ixm scores indic^ate lack 
of concern for high marks in sccondaiy school. 

Family Soa'al Status is a measure of the socioeconomic status of the 
respondent s parentiil family, llie ,scale has four questions, each hav- 
ing nine scaled alternatives, The foui' items have to do with: fathers's 
occupation, fatherss education, mother s education, and family 
income. Fathe/s cKcupation is given the weight of three, 

Sheldon and Grafton ( 1982) 

Community college students include full-time transfers, part-time 
transfers, the undusciplined transfers, the technical transfers, the inter- 
collegiate athletes, the financial support seekers, the expediters and 
program completers, the job seekers, the job upgraders, the career 
changers, the licence rnaintainers, the leisure-skill .students, the edu- 
ratit)n ,seeker5, the art and culture ,students, the explorer/experimen- 
ters, the basic skills students, and the lateral transfers, 

Katchadourian and BoU C 1985) 

huellectual& College is a place where they can broaden their estab- 
lished atxidemic interests, develc^p their intellectual c^apabilities, and 
seek out new interests and challenges. Tliey are less concerned about 
preparing for professional careers.. .what sets them apart is neither 
the pt)wer of their intellect nor their ,social lifestyle, but their attitude 
toward intellectual issues, 

CareerLsts: For careen,^t<;. the choice of academic major largely turns 
on t)ne question: Which major will best prepare me for my chcxsen 
career? Tliere are two forms this concern can take. The first is to 
chtH)se a major that equips one for immetiiate employment upon 
graduation, without the nece,ssily c^f ftirther .schooling. Hie alternative 
route is to u,se the major as preparation for further professional 
,studies. 

Stritvri^. Strivers want a gocKl education and a good job. Tliat ,suite' 
meni neatly sums up the orientation of students in this group. Like 
intellectuals, they value liberal education. Like careerists, they are 
concerned about succe,ssful careers. 

Vncimuected: Tliesc are .students who fail to engage Tully in tlieir 
college education for no obvious reasons. They appear to be rel 




aiively indifferent to both career prepai-ation and liberal education 
. . . luMng unconnected is not an academic orientation in the same 
sense that being a careerist, intellectual, or striver is. Tliey form a 
composite picture with a common tlieme but distinctive and often 
unrelated variations. There are many ways and many reasons for 
being unconnected. 

Source: Bomotti, May 1987. 
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I 

Incentives, 44 

Instruments, 12-15 

hitegrity in the College Qmiculum, 7 

Intellectual factors 

development, 54-55 

goals, 13, 18-21 

growth model, 65-67 

growth typolog>', 23 
Intellectuals, 29 
Intentions, 59 
Intcrconnecteds, 29 
Interest value, 46, 
Intrinsic goals, 37, 46, 49 
Inventories, 9, 23, 52, 53, 54, 63. 64-65, 68 
Inventoiy of Learning Prcxesse^, 52 
hwolvement in Leuming 6, 5" 



Katchadourian Boli ty}x)k)gy, 24, 25 
Kean College, 8 
Keniston typology, 7 ^ 

Kolb Learning Style Inventory, 52, 53, 54, 66 
L 

learner development model, 69 
l^rning 

goals establishment, 59 

improvement, 71-73 

motivation, 49-51 

orientation, 52 

strategies, 45, 47, 48» 69 

styles. 51-54 
Leisure goals, 4 
Life goals, 12 
LOGO II typology, 52,53 
U)ng range goals, 38, 39 

M 

Major: choice of, 16-17 
Measurement 

instruments, 12-15 

reasons for, 1 -2, 7 

trends in, 1131 
''Metacognition,'' 72 
Mission 
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college, 1. 3 

educaiicr4al, 8 
Models 

intellectual growth, 65-67 

learner development, 69 

niultidiiiiensional, 70-71 

personal/social developinent, 67 

vocational development, 68-69 
Motivated Strategies for Learning Questionnaire (MSLQ), 39, 48 
Motivation, 5-6. 34, 39, 45, 46-49 

MSLQ (see Motivated Strategies for Learning Questionnaire) 
Multidimensional goals inventory model, 70 
Myers-Briggs IVpe Indicator, 52 

N 

National Center for Research to Improve Postsecondary Teaching 

and Learning (NCRIPTAL), 26 
National Institute of Education (NIE), 6 
National reports, 6-7 

NCRII^rAL (see National Center for Reseaich to Improve 

Postsecondary Teaching and Learning) 
NIE (see National Institute of Education) 
Nondirectedness, 40 

O 

Omnibus Personality Inventoiy, 23 
Orientation: exploratory/preparatoiy, 28 
Outcomes 

assessment, 2-3, 12, 30 

link with goals, 35 

student, vourse goals, 61 
Ownership of goals, 39-40 

P 

Patterns of goals, 61, 63 

Periy developmental theory* 54, 66 

Personal goals, 15, 16, 35, 67, 76 

Personality 

theory, 27, 51, 53 

tyjies, 22, 29 
Pintrich questionnaire, 52, 63, 69 
Planning: data collection, 5 
Productivity, 40 

Q 

Quality of effort, 57-58, 63 

Questionnaires, 13, 22, 23, 26, 39, 48, 52, 63, 69 
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R 

"Rebels;'71 

Recruitment: student, 4-5 
Religious commitment, 4 
Research needs, 30-31 
Retention, 5 

Retrospective surveys, 13 
Rewards, 52 

S 

SAT (see Scholastic Aptitude Test) 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, 40, 63 
Self-concept, 44 
Self-efficacy, 47, 49-51,55 
Self-image, 45 

Selfmonitoring behavior, 45-46 

Self-regulation, 44-46, 69 

Short-term goals, 37-39 

Social desirability of goals, 39 

Social goals, 16, 67, 76 

Social learning theoiy, 49 

SOIS Recent Alumni Questionnaii^, 13. 26 

Specificity, 34-36 

vSiability of goals, 40 

Stanfoixi University, 24 

Strivers, 29 

Studt-nt Goals Explot^tion inventory, 9, 65 
Student Outcomes Information Services, 12 
Students 

adult, 7, 15, 16 

characteristics measurement, 73 

comparisons, 48-49 

development, 3 

freshman vs. senior goals, 13 

involvement, 6, 57 

performance, 49 

proclivity for change, 24 

qualit)' of effort, 57-58 

recTuitment, 4-5 

relationship with faculty, 56, 60 

retention, 5 

tyj^es, 29,71 

tyfX)logies, 11-12 
Sub cultures, 22 
Success expectation, 48 
Surveys 

examples, 9 




limitations, 13-15, 17-18 
organizing, 12-13 
uses, 11-12 

T 

Task performance, 33 

Task value, 46, 47 

Teaching improvement, 2, 71-73 

•Teaching Tips for the MSLQ." 69 

Temporality, 37 

Test anxiety, 47 

TTiinking styles, 51 

Tinto moo el, 55 

To Secure the Blessings of Liberty, 1 

Two year colleges (see Community colleges) 

Typologies 

and surveys, 11-12 

and vocational goals, 26-29 

approaches, 21-22 

comparative, 25 

discipl'nes, 53 

heyday, 22-24 

limitations, 24-25 

U 

"Unconnecieds," 29, 71 
V 

'Value-added;* 73 
Vocational goals 

and typologies, 26-29 

development model, 68-69 

goal surveys, 16-18 

link to personal, 35 
Voluntary goals, 39 

W 

Work environment: personality fit, 27 
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ASHE-ERIC HIGHER EDUCATION REPORTS 



Since 1983. tlie Association for the Study of Higher Education (ASHE) 
and the Educational Resources hiformation Center (ERIC) Clear 
inghouse on Higher Education, a sponsored project of the School 
of Education and Human Development at llie George Washington 
University, have casponsored the ASHE ERIC Higher Educatiopi 
/?c5po^ series. The 1989 series Is the eighteenth overall and the first 
to be published by the School of Education and Human Develop* 
nient at the George Washington University. 

Each monograph is the definitive analysis of a tough higher edu- 
cation problem, based on thorough resejirch of peitinent literature 
and insitutional experiences. Topics aie identified by a national 
survey. Noted practitioners and .scholars are then commissioned 
to write the reports, with experts providing critical reviews of each 
manuscript before publicaticjn. 

Eight monographs (10 before 1985) in the ASHE ERIC Higher 
Education Report series are published each year and are ax'ailable 
on a individual or subscription basis. Subscription to eight issues 
is $80.00 annually; $60 to members of AAHE, AIR, or AERA; and $50 
to ASHE members. All foreign subscribers must include aii additional 
$10 per series year for postage. 

Prices for single copies, including book rate postage, are $15.00 
regular and $11.25 for members of AERA» AIR, AAHE» and ASHE 
($10,00 regular and $7.50 for members for 1985 to 1987 repons, 
$7.50 regular and $6.00 r ir members for 1983 and 1984 reports, $6.50 
regular and $5.00 for members for reports published before 1982). 
All foreign orders must include $1.00 per book for foreign postage. 
Fast United Parcel Service or first class postage is available for $1.00 
per book in the U.S. and $2.50 per book outside the U.S. (orders 
above $50.00 may substitute 5% of the total invoice amount for 
domestic postage). Make checks payable to ASHE ERIC. For VISA 
and MasteiCard payments, include card number, expiration dale, 
and signature. Orders under $25 must be prepaid. Bulk discounts 
are available on orders of 15 or more reports (not applicable to sub- 
scription orders). Order from the Publications Department, ASHE- 
ERIC Higher Education Reports, The George Washington University, 
One Dupont Circle^ Suite 630, Washington^ DC 20036- 1 183, or piionc 
us at (202 ) 296 2597. Write for a complete catalog of all available 
reports. 

1989 ASME-ERIC Higher Education Reports 

1, Making Sense of Administrative Leadership: The X Word in 
Higher Education 

Estela M. Bemtmon, Anna Neumann, and Robcri Bmihaum 

2, Affimiative Rhetoric^ Negative Adion: Afiican Ainerican and 
Hispanic Faculty at Predominantly >X^ite Universities 

Valora ^^^ashington and William Hawey 
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3. Postsecoiidaiy Developmenuil Programs: A Traditional Agenda 
with New Imperatives 

Louise M, Tomlimon 

4. The Old College Try: Balancing Athletics and Academics in 
Higher Education 

Jobn /I Tbelin and Lawt ence L Wisetnan 

5. The Challenge of Diversity: hivolvement or Alienation in the 
Academy? 

DatylG. Smith 

6. Student Goals for College and Courses; A Missing Link in Assess- 
ing and hnpioving Academic Achievement 

Joan 5. Stark, Kathleen M, Shaw, and Malcolm A Lowtber 

1988 ASHE-ERIC Higher Education Reports 

1. Tlie Invisible Tapestry: Culture in American Colleges and 
Universities 

George D. Kidy and Elizabeth J. Whitt 

2. Critical Thinking: Theory, Research, Practice, and Possibilities 

Joanne Gainen Kurfiss 

3. Developing Academic Programs: The Climate for Innovation 

Daniel T. Seymour 

4. Peer Teaching: To 1 each is To Learn l\vice 

NealA Whitman 

5. Higher Education and State Governments: Renewed Partnership, 
Cooperation, or Competition? 

Edward R Mines 

6. Entrepreneurship and Higher Education: Lessons for Colleges, 
Universities, and Industry 

James S. Faitweatber 

7. Planning for Micrwomputers in Higher Educatii)n: Strategies 
for the Next Generation 

Reynolds Eerrante John Hayman, Maty Susan Carlson, and 
Harry Phillips 

H. llie Challenge for Research in Higher Education: Harmonizing 
Excellence and Utility 

Akin W, Lindsay atid Ruth T. Neumann 

1987 ASHE-ERIC Higher Education Reports 

I. Incentive Early Retirement Frogi^ms ^.;r Faculty: Innovative 
Responses to a Changing Environm' < 

JayL Chronister and Thomas R. Kepplejr 
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2. Working Kffectively wiili Trustees: Building Cooperaiive Campus 
Leadership 

Barbara E. Taylor 

3. Formal Recognition of Employer Sponsored Instruction: Conflict 
and Collegiality in Postsecondary Education 

Nancys. Nasf^ and Elizabeth M Hawthorne 

4. learning Styles: Implications for Improving Educational Practices 

Charles S, Claxton and Patricia H, Munvll 

5. Higher Education leadership: Enhancing Skills through Pix)- 
fessional Development Programs 

Sharon A McDade 

6. Higher Education and the Public Ti\ist: Improving Stature in 
Colleges and Universities 

Richard L Alfred and Julie Weinman 

7. College Student Outcomes Assessment: A Talent Development 
Perspective 

Maryannjacobi, Alexatider Astin, and Frank Ayah Jr 

8. Opportunity from SUength: Strategic Planning Clarified with 
Case Examples 

Robert G Cope 

1986 ASHE-ERIC Higher Education Reports 

1. Post-tenure Faculty Evaluation: Tlireat or Oppoituniiy? 

Christine M, Licata 

2. Blue Ribbon Commissions and Higher Education: Changing 
Academe from the Outside 

Janet R Johnson and Laurence R. Marcus 

3. Responsive Professional Education: Balancing Outcomes and 
Opportunities 

Joan S. Stark Malcolm A Lowther, and Bonnie MX Hagerty 

4. Increasing Students* Learning: A Faculty' Guide to Reducing 
Stress among Students 

NealA Whitman, David C Spendlove, and Claire H. Clark 

5. Student Financial Aid and Women: Equity Dilemma? 

Ma}yMoran 

6. llie Master\s Degree: Tradition, Diversity, Innovation 

Judith S. Glazer 

7 Hie College, the Constitution^ and the Consumer Student: hnpli 
cations for Policy and Practice 

Robert M. Hendrickson and Annette Gihbs 

8. Selecting College and Univei-sity Personnel: 'llic Q^ucst and 
the Question 
Richard A Kaplowitz 
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1985 ASHE-ERIC Higher Education Reports 

1. Flexihiliiy in Academic StafFing: Effective Policies and Practices 

Kenneth P. Mortimer, Marque liagsbaw, and Andrew 7\ 
Masland 

2. AsstKMUtions in Action: The Washington, D,C, Higher Education 
Community 

Harland G. Bloland 

3. And on the sSevenih Day: Faculty Consulting and Supplemental 
Income 

Carol M. Bayer and DanvU R. Lewis 

4. 1^'aculiy Research Performance: Lessons ft'om the Sciences and 
Social vScicnces 

John W. Qeswell 

5. Academic Program Review: Institutional Approaches, Expec- 
tations, and Controversies 

Clifton F. Conrad and Richard R Wilson 

6. Students in Urban Settings: Achieving the Bacc^ilaureate Degree 

Richard C Richardson Jr. and Louis Bender 

7. Serving More Than Students: A Critical Need for College Student 
Personnel Seivices 

Peter K Garland 

8. Faculty Panicipation in Decision Making: Necessity or Luxury? 

CamlE. Floyd 

1984 ASHE-ERIC Higher Education Reports 

1. Adult U»aming: State Policies and Institutional Practices 

K. Patricia Cross a fid Anne-Marie McCartan 

2. Student vStress: Effects and Solutions 

NealA. Whitman^ David C Spendlove, and Claire K Clark 

3. Pan-time Faulty: Higher Education at a Crossroads 

Judith M, Gappa 

4. Sex Discrimination Law in Higher Education: The Lessons of 
the Past Decade 

J. Ralph Lifidgren, Patti T. Ota, Perry A Zirkel, and Nan Van 
Gieson 

5. Faculty Freedoms and Institutional Accounial^iMry: Interactions 
and Conflicts 

Steren C. Okwang and Barbara A Lee 

6. 'Ilic High Technc^logy Connection: Academic/Industrial Coop- 
eration for Economic Growth 

Lynn G Johnson 
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7. Employee Eduauional Progixuns: Implications for Iiidustiy and 
Higher Education 

Suzanne W, Mofse 

8. Academic libraries: Tlie Changing Knowledge Centers of Col 
leges and Universities 

Barbara li. Moran 

9. Futures Research and the Strategic Planning PrcKess: Impli- 
cations for Higher Education 

James L Morrison, William L Renjro, and Wayne L Boucher 

10. Faculty Workload: Reseaich, Tlieory, and Inteipretaiion 
Harold E. Yuker 

1983 ASHE'ERIC Higher Education Reports 

1. 'llie Path to Excellence: Quality Assurance in Higher Education 

Laurence R. Marcus, Anita 0, Leone, and Edward D. GoldberR 

2. Faculty Recruitment, Retention, and Fair Employment: Obli- 
gations and Opportunities 

Johns. Waggaman 

3. Meeting the Challenges: Developing Faculty Careei-s* 

Michael C T. Brooks and Katberine L German 

4. Raising Academic Standards: A Guide to Learning Improvement 

Ruth Talbott Keimig 

5. Serving Learners at a Distance: A Guide to Program Pi^aciices 

Charles £ Feasley 

6. Competence, Adinissions, and Aiticulaiion: Returning to the 
Basics in Higher Education 

Jean L Freer 

7. Public Service in Higher Education: Piactices and Priorities 

Patrician. Crosson 

8. Academic Employment and Retrenchment: Judicial Review 
and Administrative Action 

Robert M. Hetidrickson and Barbara A Lee 

9. Burnout: The New Academic Disease* 

Winifred Albizu MeFendez and Rafael M. de Guzman 

10, Academic Wurkjilace: New Demands, Heightened Tensions 
Ann H. Austin and Zelda E Garrison 
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to lmprove Posisecondary Teaching and Learning (NCRIPTAL). . 
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University, and associate dean at Goiicher College. Author of . 
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studies of professional preparation and the integration of liberal 
and professional education. She is past president of the 
Association for the Study of Higher Education and a consulting . 
editor for several higher education journals. 
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